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All you want . . Where you want it | 


When you want it 


Speedy deliveries of Chlorine are made possible | 


due to the strategic and convenient locations 
of our plants. 


Highly specilized technical advice is also 
yours for the asking. 


Eighty-two successful years in mak- 
a ing chemicals for industry is your 


Natrona Porous 


(Iron Free) 
Natrona Iron Free assurance of the dependable 


Excelsior Sulphate of 


Alumina (Commercial) quality of this product. 


BLEACHING POWDER 
(Chlorinated Lime) 


PENCHLOR 
(High-Test Calcium 
Hypochlorite) 


CAUSTIC SODA 


TACOMA ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY: _ 


Division of 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month—except in April, when publication is semi-monthly—at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Gubseriptionss Uv. 


and Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. Entered as second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 18 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ODAY advertisers and readers 

alike demand the best. The use of 
large halftones in publishing and print- 
ing has increased over 500 per cent in 
five years, and the trend is decidedly 
upward. Large halftones need a good, 
clear sheet to reproduce perfectly. 





Spotty paper with 
markings cannot re- 
produce halftones per- 
fectly. It takes a clear, 
well-formed sheet to 


meet today’s demands. 


Thus, the publisher and printer is de- 
manding of his mili a better, cleaner 
sheet, just as the advertiser is demand- 
ing the same from the publisher. 
Printing and engraving processes have 
been improved to the point where the 
paper used in publishing must be right 
or be displaced. 


HOW BELOIT SHAKE AND SUCTION ROLLS 
CAN HELP PAPER MILLS 


Beloit engineers have been called in 
to cope with this problem. The de- 
velopment of the Beloit Shake and 


Al Right—Beloit 
Suction Rolls 


Suction Rolls to their present high 
standard, has enabled many mills to 
improve the quality of their paper to 
meet modern needs. A better sheet has 
been produced in many cases at less 
cost than formerly. 

Mill executives desiring assistance 
in meeting today’s specifications, are 
invited to write us in confidence. 


The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 
BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


Results Command Attention 








Lnsen BOARD is not 


made by accident. It is the result of attention 
to details. One important detail is the felt. 


Without the proper Top and Bottom F elts 
the board getsaway toa bad start,and is handi- 


capped all the way through to the finished 


pro uct. 


A fast-running board machine of today can~ 
not operate successfully with “any~old-felt.” 
It needs Tops and Bottoms designed to meet 
its individual requirements. Special wools to 
give added strength, special weaves to permit 
ample water removal without interfering wit 


finish. Everything must be careft u lly ba anced. 


The results modern and progressive board 
mills are securing from Albany F elts deserve 


your attention. 











| ALBANY FELT COMPANY & aH | 























When writing to ALBANY FELT Co. please mention Paciric PuLP aND Paper INDUSTRY 
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ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS DEMANDING 


BETTER 
FINISH 


If you are confronted with this 
problem we can help you. 


Three years ago Kenwood of- 
fered a new line of Plate Press felts which has been accepted 
by the trade throughout the country. 


The sale of these felts has in- 
creased steadily from month to month even during the past 
year when most paper mills have curtailed production 
extensively. This means that Kenwood Plate Press felts are 
enabling the paper manufacturer to produce a sheet that is 
meeting the exacting demands of the trade for better finish. 


In these times of keen quality 
competition your finish must be the best that it is possible 
to obtain. Kenwood Plate Press felts will solve this problem 
for you. 





The demand for better finish has 
led board makers as well as the manufacturers of fine paper 
to turn to Kenwood for these felts which are so outstanding 
in their ability to produce fine finish without sacrifice of life 
or water removal. 

Ask our representative to tell 
you about the Kenwood Plate Press felts. 


KENWOOD ir-4FELTS 


Fe C- HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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in photometer reading with zinc hydrosulphite 


One of the outstanding advantages of zinc hydrosulphite for bleaching ground- 
wood is its remarkable brightening effect, even on pulp darkened by oxida- 
tion or bacterial action. In tests conducted at various Pacific Coast mills, where 
zinc hydrosulphite is already standard treatment, the new method has pro- 
duced a rise of as much as 12 points on the Ives Tint Photometer scale with 
an application varying between 0.5% and 1.5% of the weight of the pulp, 
when applied to pulp darkened during storage. 


The color of fresh Western Hemlock groundwood has been raised as much 
as 3 points by an application of from 0.2% to 0.5% hydrosulphite; and an 
application of from 1% to 142% will raise the photometer reading 5 to 6 
points. Naturally the quantity of hydrosulphite required will vary with the 
degree of brightening to be secured, but only rarely has an application of 
more than 2% been necessary, and in some cases it has been as low as 0.1%. 


In addition to its high bleaching effectiveness, the zinc hydrosulphite treat- 

ment has other advantages. Due to the very small quantities required, no 

special equipment is necessary for application; it may be applied either directly 

into beaters or mixers, into conveying pipes in a continuous system, or close 

seein to the paper machine. It works with such great rapidity that on/y a few minutes 

No. 1,873,924 is required for treatment, compared to day-long retention periods required 

Canadian Patent by older methods. Heating costs are eliminated, because the treatment works 

saneceniivaae at ordinary temperatures. Since the hydrosulphite has only a slight effect on 
the pH value of the pulp, corrosion is avoided. 


To meet the exacting demands of today’s buyers of newsprint, fruit wrap, 
kraft, and the cheaper grades of magazine and book papers, zinc hydrosul- 
phite provides the means of making a better sheet, at lower cost. We shall 
be glad to supply technical pamphlets on its application, and experimental 
quantities are available in drums of 50, 100, and 200 pounds. 


® 
GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACH AMMONIA ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 


9 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Plant: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 

New York Office: 225 BROADWAY 

SEATTLE ~ LOS ANGELES 


When writing Great WesteRn Evecrro-CHEMICAL Co., please mention Pacific PULP anp Paper INDUSTRY 
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Problems are made 


to be solved 


FRANKLY ENCOURAGING is the evidence of a 
growing disposition to adjust differences of opinion 
within the industry. The controversy that has devel- 
oped factions divided on the question of domestic pro- 
duction of pulp and paper versus imported pulp and 
paper begins to appear to have some common denomin- 
ator for discussion. 

Of course, some holdouts are always present, the non- 
convertibles who refuse to the last extremity to yield 
minor personal advantage to major objectives. These 
are no phenomena peculiar to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. They are, however, entirely secondary to that 
wider guage of thought which gives some consideration 
to both sides of any question. 

It is most significant that within recent months many 
competent executives of converting mills have begun to 
express some concern over the welfare of the domestic 
pulp producer. Seldom are these sentiments voiced 
other than privately, but the lack of publicity is no 
measure of the degree of concern that moves. 

Stated otherwise, there appears to be forming among 
the pulp-buying group a school of thought, nebulous 
and indistinct and localized as yet, that the mainte- 
nance of a healthy domestic pulp industry in last 
analysis is simply a guarantee of protection for the 
converting mills and the public welfare. 

On the other hand there is also evidence on the 
part of domestic pulp producers to meet with the con- 
verting mills—the pulp-buying group—and to arrive 
at more amiable understanding. Certainly between the 
two armed camps there is a parley ground which both 
could occupy at the same time. 

Difficult as the problem may be, it is futile to dis- 
miss it as impossible of solution without due considera- 
tion. No doubt it can be assumed that a substantial 
majority prefers to do business with a domestic indus- 
try. However, a dependence on foreign supplies has 
been built up over the yeats, a dependence that has 
more recently been made unnecessary by the march of 
time and the introduction of new factors. This de- 
pendence has built up a certain fixation that may devel- 
op rather severe shocks unless readjustment is han- 
dled with some care. Granted that readjustment is de- 
sirable, then obstructionist tactics are to be condemned 
alike with any extremist efforts to force the issue from 
the other side. 

Competition in the domestic market with goods pro- 
duced in foreign lands under the benefit of depreciated 
exchange has brought the difficulties of the wood pulp 
industry into sharper focus. The problem of the do- 
mestic pulp producer is most acute, and this is readily 


granted privately by a surprisingly large number of 
prominent converting mill men. The issue long ago 
was raised beyond the sphere of sectionalism. It has 
developed beyond being a national problem of the 
pulp industry. It has become a national problem of all 
United States industry as is well evidenced in the fre- 
quent references to the subject recently in the writ- 
ings of financial reporters and economists and in the 
speeches of the political campaign just closed. 

The problem of depreciated exchange imposes a new 
problem of unparalleled aspect, requiring solution of 
unparalleled measure. It imposes the necessity of tem- 
porary emergency action to hold off the deluge of a 
disastrous permanent effect, particularly within the pulp 
and paper industry. It requires some patriotic fore- 
bearance on the part of those who may be in a position 
to reap a fleeting pecuniary benefit from it. 

Among the factors which are building up that com- 
mon denominator for discussion of pulp and paper in- 
dustry differences of opinion are: the establishment of 
new mutual relationships between converting mills and 
pulp-producing mills occasioned by regional shifts 
within the industry; the direct demoralization of paper 
markets in the United States by a new import tide of 
tariff-protected grades of paper. This latter factor has 
quite recently developed a very decided community of 
interest. 

There is the further factor handed on by the wide- 
spread depression which tends to build up, when jobs 
are scarce, a strong sentiment toward preserving all 
available jobs for those at home. That is only a nat- 
ural desire because when it becomes necessary to give 
out money for any form of charity the donors like to 
see where their contributions are applied. All this ties 
in very directly with a sense of nationalism which is 
being built up from two directions as foreign goods 
come into this country and our own produce is ex- 
cluded from foreign markets by appreciation of the 
American dollar and the rise of tariff barriers in other 
lands which have nationalistic tendencies of their own. 

Finally, with these many new elements, political and 
economic, which argue the advisability of a greater de- 
gree of pulp and paper self-sufficiency in these United 
States, with resources available which are suffering un- 
necessary waste through incomplete utilization due to 
market restrictions, and with unemployment facing us 
as a chronic rather than a temporary condition, it 
seems inconceivable that in its magnitude the pulp and 
paper industry is unable to drop bickering on details 


until it can settle the more fundamental problem of 
mutual interest. 
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DEPRECIATED EXCHANGE and UNEMPLOYMENT 


By CHARLES E. DANT 
Dant & Russell, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


UNEMPLOYMENT is a subject which gets right 
down to cases with every person in the land in times 
such as these. The strenuous efforts put forth to effect 
relief in local areas are commendable in spirit, but they 
are too often futile and misdirected and amount to no 
more than pouring sand dowh a rat hole without con- 
certed effort to cure the ills, the causes of unemploy- 
ment, at the source. 

Unemployment relief resolves itself into the simple 
equation of finding jobs for men. Where are these jobs 
to be had? It takes men to extract the raw materials 
of our lands, our mines, our forests; it takes men to 
transport these materials to the place of fabrication; it 
takes men to convert these raw materials into the thou- 
sandfold consumable items entering into the daily life 
of our citizenry. 

It follows then that if we are to have jobs to dis- 
tribute we must preserve for our citizens the oppor- 
tunities for employment to be found in providing the 
demands of the people for goods. Ours is a complex 
civilization, an amazingly intricate interdependence of 
occupations. Prosperity, or, in other words, a condi- 
tion of little or no unemployment, depends upon the 
functioning of this interdependent social and economic 
fabric of ours. 

The real cure for the depression lies in the direction 
of protecting our domestic industries against the advan- 
tages that foreign countries enjoy in competition with 
our own industries. Price levels determine industrial 
activity. We have left our price levels open to whole- 
sale undercutting by nations which, by reason of de- 
preciated currencies, or low wage levels, or both, have 
a tremendous advantage against which we can not hope 
to compete on even terms. 

Depreciated foreign currencies have raised havoc with 
the industrial structure of these United States. We 
have been shut out of foreign markets. Imports are 
rapidly absorbing the domestic market. Our major 
industries have closed down, or they continue to oper- 
ate at slow bell, merely to prevent further contribution 
to the ranks of the unemployed. Our tariff wall, de- 
signed to effect an equalization between the high living 
standards of the United States and the lower living 
standards of other nations, our tariff wall is no longer 
a wall, but a disintegrating shambles over which the tide 
of foreign imports swells in increasingly menacing 
volume. 

Prompt and effective action is necessary to save 
many great national industries from utter ruin. We 
face an unprecedented condition, requiring unprece- 
dented action. Otherwise foreign manufacturers will 
“suck the life blood” from our domestic industries and 
leave only a pallid corpse which cannot provide jobs. 

Our newspapers have been filled with foreign pro- 
paganda about our high tariffs. Unwittingly, the man 
without a job, and the man who may be without a job 
tomorrow, absorbs this poisonous innoculation without 
realizing that there is being brought about in this coun- 
try a condition that will not be corrected without re- 
ducing our present enviable high standards of living. 


We need to develop a vigorous policy against dump. 
ing foreign goods in this country. At present we have 
anti-dumping measures, enacted in 1921, but experi- 
ence has shown that the law is cumbersome and that 
it takes the Tariff Commission 18 months to act. That 
is too slow, much too slow. We cannot lock the barn 
until the horses have gone. Canada, on the other hand, 
by Order-in-Council, can issue an anti-dumping provi- 
sion in forty-eight hours. 

As matters stand under circumstances of world-wide 
depreciation of currencies from the gold standard, we 
are not a high tariff country, but virtually a free trade 
country. Our industrial structure, our ability to em- 
ploy the people has been built up through a policy of 
tariff for protection, a policy of recognizing the differ. 
ent standards of living obtaining between the United 
States and other countries, and we cannot at once let 
down on that long-time policy of protection without 
stark chaos. We cannot overlook the fundamental fact 
that if we are going to import a large and increasing 
portion of our every day needs that unemployment is 
going to increase rather than decrease. 

The quickest way out of the depression is to protect 
_ home markets for our home products and our home 
abor. 


We do not have to leave our Pacific Northwest to 
search for examples of the destructive effects of de- 
preciated currency competition. The developing wood 
pulp industry of Washington and Oregon, soundly 
based on advantageous natural resources, is prostrate. 
Our Pacific Coast producers cannot hope to survive in 
a market, a domestic market be it remembered, against 
foreign competition which has a 30% to 50% advan- 
tage. Statistics bear out this point only too well, show- 
ing that despite a falling off in domestic production of 
paper, the ratio of foreign pulp entering into domestic 
paper production has been increasing during the vear 
since the general abandonment of the gold standard. 

Our basically important commercial fisheries of the 
West Coast stare ruin in the face. Here the tide of 
cheap imports has just begun, but the outlook of po- 
tential destruction is exceedingly black. 

Many other industries can be named which have al- 
ready suffered directly. These industries are by now 
quite thoroushly aroused. There is, however, slowet 
perception of the danger in those industries which are 
injured more slowly or less directly. The ultimate ef- 
fect upon them is no less because every injury wrought 
upon any important American industry serves only to 
reduce the ranks of active consumers and to further 
undermine the enviable higher standards of living we 
have so patiently built up over the years. 

To argue the urgency of equalizing competition with 
depreciated currency countries is not to argue some- 
thing abstract. It is not to argue alone the preservation 
of an industry, or many industries, something inant- 
mate. Rather, it is to argue whether, in times of stress, 
we shall give bread to our own folk or to some un 
known across the sea. It is a question of jobs. 
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Japanese News Print Invades California Market 


“The output of the news print of this 
company (Karafuto Kogyo—mentioned 
in your Sept. issue) is not so great as 
other two leading paper companies, viz. 
Oji and Fuji Paper Co. The total pro- 
duction for the same in this term, only 
amounted to 35,000,000 Ibs., then if the 
raise of the price be realized, the profit 
is not so large as the other companies 
but the effects of the increasing of out- 
put due to the decrease of importation 
is very large. The sale of newsprint of 
this company is very favourable recently, 
the stock for the same will soon be out 
and for the meeting of their increase of 


demands, they will commence the oper- 
ation of 142” high speed machines in 
Esutori Mill that was stopped since April 
last year. If this machine be operated, 
the profit for the same will be amount 
to 5 to 600,000 yen per year. 


“Next, by the slump of yen exchange, 
we can expect the activities in paper ex- 
portation of this company. The expor- 
tation to ina is now in a state of 
standstill but they endeavours to open 
the new markets along the pacific coast 
and much promising future is expected 
for that regions. In October, last year, 
they sent Mr. K. Iwashita, the sales man 


of the company and Mr. N. Yoshida, 
the chief of the export department of 
Daido Paper company, the sole agent of 
the Karafuta Kogyo Co. and investigate 
the exportation to that country. Accord- 
ing to their inspection, it was payable 
but the present state of exchange further 
profit will be obtainable and recently, 
they shipped out about 100 tons of 
newsprint to that country and it is re- 
ported they offered a large offer. Of 
the 90% of the total consumption of 
the news print in the United States is 
imported ones and naturally requires no 
import tariff and therefore, the exporta- 
tion to that country is comperative easy.” 


The above two paragraphs are quoted verbatim from “‘The Informations on Cellulose Industry of Japan”, issued by the Japanese Cellulose Industry 


Reporters, Ltd., No. 
in warehouse, at San Francisco. 








PROTECTION FOR PULP 


—aroused another contest in October. Mills in Wash- 
ington and Oregon drew a petition praying relief from 
foreign competition and E. M. Mills, president of Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation, Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington, presented the document to President Hoover 
on behalf of the Western industry. 

Immediately the group of Eastern mills supporting 
the Temporary Committee Opposing Tariff on Wood 
Pulp breathed new life into that dormant body. H. P. 
Christian, committee chairman, and general purchasing 
agent of Robert Gair Company, New York, wrote a 
lengthy letter to the President stoutly opposing peti- 
tion of Western mills. 

High points of both sides: For the pulp industry— 
without relief pulp industry will perish. For the con- 
verting paper mills—with protected pulp converting 
mills will perish. 





DEPRECIATED EXCHANGES 


—and their effect upon industries of the gold-standard 
United States were discussed by Ralph Shaffer, presi- 
dent of the Shaffer Box Co., Tacoma, Washington, at 
the Fall meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI at 
Seattle on October 22. 

“It seems unnecessary to bore you with a great lot 
of data,” Mr. Shaffer remarked in opening, “since you 
have doubtless read the October issue of the PACIFIC 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY and through their 
remarkably clear expositions therein have absorbed all 
the figures that are necessary.” 

Mr. Shaffer reviewed the much-discussed report of 
Col. F. E. X. Eble, Collector of Customs, to President 
Hoover which revealed the tremendous increase in pro- 
tests from American manufacturers against foreign 
dumping and the significance of the increased ratio of 
imports. 

The speaker made a brief historical sketch of the 
efforts that have been made to date to secure federal 
telief from the growing press of imports which is add- 
ing to the unemployment problem, pointing out that “a 
great work has been done, and is being done, by the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District Committee on Foreign 
Exchange under Miller Freeman, publisher of PA- 
CIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, as Chair- 
man.” He then went on to explain that this committee 
had been expanded into a National Committee, with 
Mr. Freeman continuing as chairman of the larger 


3 Kamifujimai-cho, Komagone, Hongo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Swedish news is reported offered at $34. 


Japanese news print is reported selling for $32 per ton, delivered 
Pacific Coast news is $50. 








body, and with Robert Lamont, former Secretary of 
Commerce, and Henry Derby, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers also serving as 
committeemen. 

Although Mr. Shaffer pointed out specific injuries in 
the case of the pulp industry, he dealt mainly with 
United States industry as a whole, and showed how the 
competitive effects of depreciated exchange were reach- 
ing all industry directly or indirectly by slowing down 
employment and diverting orders for goods to factories 
manned in foreign lands by foreign workmen. 





THE OUTLOOK 
—in the industry is still very uncertain. Domestic pulp 
producers are steadily being driven to the wall as dis- 
proportionately heavy imports of pulp continue to flow 
into the United States market despite a reduced con- 
sumption of paper. 

Production is evidently running ahead of orders with 
the foreign mills and informed sources state that for- 
ign pulp stocks ar piling up both here and abroad. 

The news print debacle in Canada and the attendant 
price chaos has injected a new element of uncertainty 
into the industry at large with the result that marginal 
news print producers are being forced into other 
grades. 

Paper production offers no very encouraging prospect 
of greater activity. There has been much holding off 
pending the outcome of the election, but it remains to 
be seen how much of this holding off was fact and how 
much was theory. 

There are, however, some very distinctly encourag- 
ing signs. One is that depreciated exchange has per- 
mitted several grades of foreign made paper, hitherto 
well proctected by tariff, to get into the United States 
market and upset already low price levels. This has 
served to make depreciated exchange a matter of con- 
cern by some organizations which have been hitherto 
indifferent to the damage being done to domestic pulp 
producers. 

Contact with a number of leading converting mill 
executives reveals a changing attitude on the part of 
many and a greater disposition to safeguard the do- 
mestic pulp supply and not let it shift for itself to 
threatened extinction. The lines which have hitherto 
so sharply divided the industry into two camps—“free” 
pulp and “protected” pulp—are apparently beginning 
to melt and there may result some beneficient com- 
promise of differences. 
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Pacific Section, at Annual Meeting, 
plans greater activities for 1933 


DEPRESSION, politics and other current subjects 
of the season were sent up a sidetrack on September 21 
and 22 while the pulp and paper men of the Pacific 
Coast got down to the argument of things closer to 
home. The occasion was the annual Fall meeting of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI, held at the New Washington 
hotel, Seattle. 

Chairman Ralph Hansen handled the chair for the 
two-day session. It was a well arranged program, bal- 
anced as to subject material and with due respect paid 
to the social side. If there was anything to dampen 
the occasion it was the blast of fury released by Father 
Neptune in the form of the season’s worst rainstorm, 
precipitated just as the members of TAPPI and 40,000 
other persons came out of the University of Washing- 
ton stadium at the close of the grid battle between 
Washington and California. That was a soaker. 


Chairman Hansen, who is technical director of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Pulp Division, was 
swept back into office for another year by unanimous 
vote. Ray Schadt, in charge of technical control at 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, was reelected vice 
chairman, and A. S. Quinn, Pacific Coast representative 
of the Stebbins Engineering Company, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, succeeding E. G. Drew. 

Convention details were in charge of Mr. Quinn, and 
it was because of further demand for his efficient and 
active services that he was drafted into permanent of- 
fice for 1932-1933. 

The scheme of regional vice-chairmen, initiated a 
year ago at the Powell River meeting, was discarded at 
the Seattle session. Another plan of appointive com- 
mitteemen is to be substituted, so as to provide geo- 
graphical distribution of effort and to make the work 
of TAPPI as representative and intensive as possible. 

The business session on Saturday also brought out 
an excellent suggestion on pulp standardization, adding 
to which J. P. V. Fagan, assistant superintendent of 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company, suggested 
the coordination of work on tests on the part of the 
younger laboratory chemists. 

Lawrence Killam, president of the B. C. Pulp & 
Paper Co. Ltd., suggested the Section take up the ques- 
tion of getting more “approved chemists” as a valuable 
commercial aid for the Western mills. 

The question of finances again came up for discus- 
sion and it developed that the Section feels handi- 
capped in putting on conventions adequate with objec- 
tives when limited to the 10% rebate allowed by the 
national office for the regional group. A Committee on 
Finance was appointed to go over this pressing problem 
most thoroughly. 

Somewhat akin to the question of finances is the 
determination of the Section to push a drive for greater 
membership, to include, particularly in the affiliate 


group, a greater representation of men engaged in the 
various occupational groups within the industry. 

Chairman Hansen opened the meeting on Friday 
morning with a word of welcome and then read a mes- 
sage from national President Allen Abrams, in which 
the national officer reviewed the organization of TAPPI 
and reminded that the Pacific Section was the first reg- 
ional group to be organized. 


The program of papers presented was as follows: 


Action of Ammonium Sulphite on Wood (Abies 
Grandis)—W. S. Hepher and E. C. Jahn, School of 
Forestry, University of Idaho. 

Acid Penetration in Sulphite Pulping—Svarre Hazel- 
quist, Chemist, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Pulp 
Division. 

Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor—Dr. H. K. 
Benson, Dean of College of Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, University of Washington. 

Variations in Cooking Kraft Pulp—Ralph Reid, 
Chemist, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company. 

Bleaching of Groundwood—Dr. W. Hirschkind, 
Vice-President in Charge of Research, Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Co. 

Permanency of Records—Dr. H. K. Benson, Member 
of National Research Council. 

Static Electricity in Paper—Myron W. Black, Chief 
Chemist, Inland Empire Paper Company. 

General Economic Outlook for the Pulp Industry— 
R. B. Wolf, Manager, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 

The Effect of Depreciated Exchanges—Ralph Shaf- 
fer, President, Shaffer Box Co. 


The Question Box was opened on several occasions, 
following the different sessions, and this feature of the 
program brought out some extemporaneous debate. On 
the question of pulp color the photo-electric cell was 
forecast by Dr. W. Hirschkind of the Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Co. as a promising hope for future 
accurate calibration on pulp brightness. There follow- 
ed some discussion back and forth on the human equa- 
tion in pulp testing and someone raised the question of 
“pulp mill tests versus paper mill alibis.” 

H. A. Des Marais, Pacific Coast representative for 
the General Dyestuff Corporation, spoke on the import- 
ance of color in influencing the sales of finished product 
and made his points interesting by bringing in some 
experiences with the colors used a few years ago, point- 
ing out how the general science of dyes had been ad- 
vanced. 


The Saturday morning session went in heavily for 
economics. The opening paper, “General Economic 
Outlook for the Pulp Industry”, by R. B. Wolf, man- 
ager, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Division, drew 
much interest and offered a constructive way out for 
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further development of the Pacific Coast pulping re- 
sources by concentrated effort on the factor of quality. 

The present plight of the pulp industry was brought 
forcibly home by Ralph Shaffer, president of the Shaf- 
fer Box Co., in his discussion on “The Effect of De- 
preciated Exchanges”. In this Mr. Shaffer reviewed 
the work that had been done to correct the inequality, 
pointed out the initiation of the movement on the 
Pacific Coast and the active participation of Pacific 
Coast industry, and made the case rather plain that it 
a a subject on which depended the continuation of 
jobs. 

The social side of the convention was not overlook- 
ed. Scheduled speakers and formal programs were 
taboo. The Friday luncheon was held at small tables 
with no chairman presiding. The arrangement per- 
mitted a splendid opportunity for discussions in groups. 

The crowning event on the social side was the in- 
formal dinner dance on Friday evening. This year the 
ladies were present in greater numbers than ever and 
the many favorable comments on this part of the pro- 
gtam seem to indicate positively that the dinner dance 
feature will become a permanent part of Pacific Section 
TAPPI meetings. 

The convention closed at noon Saturday and most of 
those present went out to see the University of Wash- 
ington football team take a 7-6 beating at the hands of 
the University of California. The weather held up 
fairly well during the game, after a threatening morn- 
ing, but immediately the game was over, the torrents let 
loose in all fury. 

_ The wind-up of the social activities was the conclud- 
ing dinner on Saturday evening at which a varied bill 
of entertainment was offered. 

_ Apparently depressions cannot down the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI. One thing much in evidence at the Se- 
attle meeting was the growing acquaintanceship of the 
men in the Coast industry, and a widening degree of 
cooperation and eagerness to talk shop. 

The time and the place of the Spring meeting were 
not fixed, but left to thé discretion of the executive 
committee. Some interesting plans for broader activity 
or the next session are already moving forward. 





SEATTLE NOTES 

















...C. B. Everitt left his bass voice home . . . Myron 
Black always present . . . Dr. Benson exploring values 
in waste . . . Tom Moffitt from Hooker where they 
make chlorine . . . R. B. Wolf urging an interest in 
fundamental economics . . . A. S. Quinn, convention 
chairman, busiest man . . . D. K. McBain from Weyer- 
haeuser, mill hydraulics . . . Tom Bannon, gear ratios 
...H.A. Des Marais, dyestuffs and tenor voices . . 
A. C. Zimmerman discussing broke beaters . . . enough 
Woods to make a Forest, A. D. and Ed... . Jim Brink- 
ley talking chipping plants . . . Gerald Alcorn from 
Weyerhaeuser’s lab . . . Lawrence Killam, B. C. Pulp’s 
president . . . Eric Ekholm from Bellingham, Swedish 
dances . . . not to forget Mrs. N. O. Galteland . . . 
J. V. B. Cox, chemicals for paper makers . . . and Fred 
Shaneman, more chemicals . . . tall Norman Kelly with 
long legs to get around a big mill . . . three musketeers 
with false whiskers, Ken Hall, Ken Shibley, and Earl 
Thompson . . . Prof. Bueschlein ducking classes . . . 
Ralph Reid talking about kraft ... H. W. Beecher, 
steam . . . James P. V. Fagan, there with his three 
initials . . . E. H. Barton from Longview . . . E. C. 
Jahn from Idaho .. . Ray “Whiskers” Smythe . . . B. 
W. Sawyer, instruments . . . Stan Selden from Tacoma 
... table talk at lunch time . . . can’t run a convention 
without finances . . . Svarre Hazelquist, getting ahead 
of us on chemistry . . . Brian Shera controlling micro- 
scopic organisms . . . J. E. Hassler on how to whittle 
wood .. . message from the national office . . . foot- 
bali game and a bit of rain... C. W. Morden and the 
stockmaker . . . everybody gay at the dinner dance. . 
Doc Hirschkind, telling how to make dark news print 
light . . . lobby discussions . . . have you met so-and-so 
. .. high free and low free . . . reduced power con- 
sumption . . . better chips . . . prices . . . short week 
... quality ... next meeting... 
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BLEACHING of GROUNDWOOD 


By W. HIRSCHKIND 
Great Western Electro-Chemical Co. 


THE TREATMENT of groundwood or mechanical 
pulp to improve its color, is a problem which has oc- 
cupied the attention of many investigators. Since 
groundwood contains all of the constituents of the 
wood, a bleaching process applicable to this material 
must differ essentially from the bleaching of chemical 
pulp. Chlorine, hypochlorites or other oxidizing 
agents such as are used in bleaching pulp are out of 
question since they would necessarily have to remove 
about 50% of the constituents of the groundwood be- 
fore any improvement of the color could be obtained. 
While bleaching of chemical pulp consists principally 
in the elimination of lignin and other non-cellulose 
materials, bleaching of groundwood must respond to 
the widely variable conditions causing its color. These 
are: 

1—Natural Color of the Wood. It is a well known 
fact that various woods differ widely in color. Eastern 
Spruce is brighter than Western Spruce. Of western 
woods, Cottonwood perhaps is the brightest followed 
by Spruce and then by the most common of western 
woods: Hemlock. Groundwood made from Western 
Hemlock is usually slightly yellow, incorporating in 


western newsprint a gray or yellow shade not present 
in eastern newsprint. 


2—Changes of Wood Due to Atmospheric Condi- 
tions. On exposure to weather wood darkens and grad- 
ually disintegrates. This is due to sunlight, oxygen, 
temperature and moisture. Certain species turn gray 
and acquire a silky luster. The brown color is due 
to the transformation of the cell membranes into humus. 
Stains of various colors are occasionally produced by 
changes in the wood due to atmospheric conditions. 
Naturally wood discolored in such a manner gives a 
dark or discolored groundwood. 


3—Iron Content of Wood. The iron content of 
groundwood may change materially due partly to the 
iron content of the wood itself, due partly to the iron 
pick-up during the process of grinding. The tannin 
contained in the wood will react with iron, forming iron 
tannates, usually of grayish color. 


4—Bacterial Decomposition of Wood. Bacteria and 
fungi attack either the wood or the groundwood during 
storage, causing grayish, brownish or even deep black 
discolorization. The action can be further accelerated 
by the simultaneous presence of iron and sulphur. A 
certain organism belonging to the group of sulphur 
bacteria reduces sulphur containing compounds with 
production of hydrogen sulphide which in turn unites 
with iron to form black iron sulphide. 

5—Effect of Higher Temperatures on Wood. High 
temperatures usually cause a brown discoloration as 
it is often noted when the temperature during the grind- 
ing operation rises too high. 


There are means available which remedy the discol- 
oration due to one or the other causes. For instance, 
oxalic acid is an effective means to combat discoloration 
due to iron and iron tannates. A decrease in the pH 
due to acids or acidic materials usually brightens the 
natural color of the wood. Alum for instance has such 
an effect. There are, however, very few materials 
which lend themselves to treatment of the various forms 
of discoloration. 

The only known method by which the color of 
groundwood, due to a number of causes, can be im- 
proved consists in a treatment with reducing sulphur 
compounds such as sulphur dioxide, sulphurous acid 
solution and sodium and calcium bisulphite solution. 
This is not a bleaching process in the ordinary sense as 
the coloring matter is not destroyed but masked tem- 
porarily and on exposure to air a slow reoxidation takes 
place by which the stock reverts gradually and takes on 
a grayish appearance. 

The method is at present carried out in two ways: 
The fibre is treated with a 2 to 3% solution of calcium 
or sodium bisulphite in quantities to 2%% of the 
weight of the dry fibre as bisulphite. The fibre ‘is al- 
lowed to stand for some time in this solution, after 
which the excess is removed by a washing process. 

The second method is to spray the fibre as it is taken 
from the wet machines with bisulphite solution in simi- 
lar quantities as above and allow the brightening to 
take place in the moist laps. 

For the successful working of this process Bragg’ 
states that the following points must be observed; close 
regulation of moisture on the wet machine or in the 
engine; use of good, sound wood only, from spruce, 
balsam or poplar; carefully controlled grinding condi- 
tions; use of sodium bisulphite of definite and constant 
strength; temperature maintained at 40° to 60°C. dur- 
ing application; frequent testing of bleached pulp from 
the wet machine for acid residues, indicating that the 
bleaching solution should be reduced; and careful pro- 
tection of all iron work with a good acid-resistant paint. 

For most applications the process is too cumbersome 
for the following reasons: 


1—The quantities of sulphur dioxide or its com- 
pounds used, run up to several percent of the weight 
of the pulp which necessitates the removal of the re- 
action products by washing. 

2—The materials are all acid in character, thereby 
effecting the pH of the pulp and causing corrosion of 
metal equipment. 

3—An elevated temperature is necessary to get the 
maximum results besides a considerable retention pet- 
iod which sometimes amounts to 24 hours. 

In an endeavor to secure bleaching reagents more 
effective than bisulphites and free from the obvious 


‘A. O. Bragg, Bleached groundwood. Paper 30, no. 8:6-10 (Apr. 26, 1922). 
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The chemist explores his test-tube, the engineer pores 
over his drafting table, in the never-ending search for 


improved quality. 


Dr. Hirschkind explains in this dis- 


cussion an interesting development worked out in the 
pulp and paper industry of the Pacific Coast which has 
materially raised the possibilities in groundwood papers. 


disadvantages of these compounds it is evident that the 
principle of the method cannot be changed and that 
reducing agents are the only possible solution. There 
exists one type of reducing agent which has been used 
in the past to some extent for stripping of fabrics for 
removal of dyes. 

They are the so-called hydrosulphites (the correct 
chemical name is hyposulphites) of the composition 
R:S:O: (R equals a monovalent metal) but of an assy- 
metric constitution, which are formed by reduction of 
sulphur dioxide or bisulphites. They far exceed the 
latter compounds in both reducing power and rapidity 
of reaction. For instance, hydrosulphites convert 


indego and a number of organic dye stuffs rapidly to 
colorless substances, while sulphur dioxide and bisul- 
phites have no effect. Hydrosulphite added to ground- 
wood, either fresh or discolored from any of the above 
mentioned causes, immediately produces a bleaching 
effect far beyond anything obtainable with bisulphites 


even under most favorable conditions. , 

The quantities necessary are usually very small and 
striking results have been produced by an application 
of a few tenths of a percent of the weight of the pulp. 
The hydrosulphites themselves, or their decomposition 
products, are only slightly acid in character and there- 
fore do not change the pH of the pulp materially. 
The problem of corrosion so pronounced in case of the 
bisulphite treatment is thereby largely avoided. 

The small quantity involved also obviates the neces- 
sity of washing the pulp for the removal of the bleach- 
ing chemicals. The reaction is usually completed at 
ordinary temperatures in 5 to 10 minutes which makes 
it possible to apply this treatment to the pulp during 
its regular flow through mixers or beaters or even pipe 
‘lines on the way to the machines. 

While sodium hydrosulphite is the best known repre- 
sentative of this group, we have found the zinc com- 
pound to be more advantageous for this purpose. Zinc 
hydrosulphite is a white powder, fairly stable in the 
atmosphere and completely stable in absence of air and 
moisture. It dissolves but slowly in water and is there- 
fore preferably added as a solid. The reaction with 
the pulp is, as already mentioned, very rapid and com- 
pleted at ordinary temperature in less than 10 minutes. 
The products of the reaction are for the most part 
water soluble salts, zinc sulphate and zinc thiosulphate 
which do not affect other conditioners added to the 
pulp such as alum, dyes, sizing, etc. The quantity 
necessary varies according to the desired effects and 
tuns usually between .1% and 2% of the weight of the 
pulp. We rarely know of an application larger than 
2% and the maximum brightening effect is usually 
achieved at a lower percentage. 

The color of fresh groundwood such as western hem- 
lock can be raised several points on the Ives Tint photo- 


meter scale by an application of .2 to .5% hydrosul- 
phite. The results are particularly striking on ground- 
wood which has become dark during storage from vari- 
ous causes. An application varying between .5 and 
1.5% of the weight of the pulp may raise the photo- 
meter reading from 5 to 12 points. ' 

It must be remembered that the bleaching effect of 
hydrosulphite is still due to a reducing reaction with 
the typical characteristics of a reducing bleach. Reoxi- 
dation and reversion of color, however is greatly mini- 
mized once the color is permanently fixed in the paper. 
It is therefore always advisable to add the hydrosul- 
phite as close to the paper machine as practical. Hy- 
drosulphites have an effect on aniline dues which can be 
overcome by allowing 5 to 10 minutes to elapse for the 
completion of the hydrosulphite reaction before the 
dyes are added. 

Where batch mixers or beaters are used the hydro- 
sulphite is conveniently added in weighed amounts dur- 
ing the mixing. Where continuous mixing is used the 
hydrosulphite is preferably fed by means of dry feed- 
ers into the pulp stream. 

The advantages of the hydrosulphite treatment can 
be enumerated as follows: 


1—Hydresulphite acts very rapidly even at low tem- 
perature. The entire bleaching time does not exceed 
ten minutes. 

2—Hydrosulphite produces a brightening effect far 
beyond one possible with sulphur dioxide of bisulphite. 

3—Hydrosulphite gives striking results on very dark 
and discolored woods. Groundwood pulps which have 
been stored in the open and have been darkened can- 
not only be restored to the original color but beyond. 

4—The quantity of hydrosulphite necessary depends 
on the desired effect and often does not exceed a few 
tenths of 1%. This obviates the necessity of washing 
for removal of the reaction products. 

5—Hydrosulphite does not change the pH of the 
pulp during the brightening process and can be carried 
out in ordinary equipment. 

The principal applications of this treatment are in 
brightening groundwood both fresh and stored for 
newsprint manufacture, for manufacture of specialties 
such as groundwood book papers, white wrapping pa- 
pers, etc. Many tons of Pacific Coast newsprint are 
treated daily. It has also been possible by this treat- 
ment to increase the percentage of groundwood in spe- 
cialty papers where strength is no particular object and 
also to substitute unbleached for bleached sulphite pulp 
in mixture with groundwood owing to the marked in- 
crease in color of the latter. 

Hydrosulphite will brighten kraft pulp to some de- 
gree. It has also a marked effect on sulfite pulp, al- 


though not to the extent of that on groundwood or 
kraft. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Some random samples taken from the discussion at the 
Fall meeting of TAPPI, Pacific Section, October 21, 22 


What are your own answers? 


Q. Under what conditions, if at all, will bleached sul- 
phite pulp selectively absorb calcium chloride so that 
there is unequal distribution of chlorides between the 
stock and white water? 


A. When pulp has not been in contact with the 
water for sufficient time for equilibrium conditions to 
be established then the pulp may be said to selectively 
absorb a given salt—chloride in this case. 

A. I do not believe that there can possibly be 
selective absorption by pulp of calcium chloride. If 
there is more calcium chloride in the stock than there 
is in the water it simply means that the two have not 
been in contact long enough for equal distribution. 
Pulp does not selectively absorb a salt. 


* * * 

. Within ordinary bleachability ranges, 4% to 
54%2% chlorine, does the strength of an unbleached 
pulp vary with the chlerine demand? 


A. There is no direct relationship between the 
strength and chlorine demand, at least not enough to 
rely upon one test giving an indication of what the 
other will be. 

A. There is no definite proof that a cook with a 
chlorine demand of 542% chlorine should be any 
stronger than one with a demand of 4% chlorine—all 
other variables being constant—nor is there any evi- 
dence that the opposite is true. 


* * * 


Q. What is your reaction to passing on to the oper- 
ating crew, figures giving the detailed costs of operating 
their department? 


A. We think that in most all cases these detailed 
cost figures should be passed on to, and clearly ex- 
plained to the foreman of the department, and that the 
foreman in turn, should make his men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them. This would obviously make for a 
better spirit and freeness, and could not help but be 
reflected into better quality, greater uniformity, and 
greater production at lower costs. 


* * * 


Q. Do you believe that the amount of depreciation, 
written off over a period of time, should vary according 
to the time operated or according to the amount of 
production? 


A.. Your question might be answered differently by 
some other industry. However, in the pulp and paper 
industry, we think it obvious that most, if not all, 
equipment should be depreciated neither to time oper- 
ated nor according to the amount of production, but 
rather on a straight time basis. This for the reason 
that most pulp and paper mill equipment and ma- 
chinery depreciates almost as much when standing idle 
as when operated to capacity. 


Q. Upon what physical characteristic of a fibre does 
the tear depend, and has it a general correlation with 
the other chemical and physical tests? 


A. The tear quality of a pulp is closely related to 
fibre length. As beating progresses tear decreases and 
mullen increases. 

A. The tear depends upon the length of the fibre 
to a great extent and not upon the state of hydration. 
This is shown by the fact that an increase in hydration 
does not increase the tear but does increase the mullen 
and fold. There is not a direct relationship between 
the fold and mullen as compared with the tear. 


* * * 


Q. Suppose that all pulp and paper mills were to 
go on a five day operating basis, could you expect 
your plant to last longer? Do you think that such 
a shortening of operating time would have any effect 
upon obsolescence? Would the five day week have any 
effect on maintenance costs? 


A. We do not expect the plant to last longer, nor 
do we think that this arrangement would have any ef- 
fect on obsolescence. The five day week would, in all 
probability, increase maintenance costs. 


* * * 


In charting operating data, should not as much 
effort be placed on effective chart scales, as on quantity 
of charts produced? 


A. It should be the object of a chart to show the 
relation of one event to another, and to accomplish this 
requirement, the scales should be so arranged as to 
show the magnitude of the variables. This magnitude 
should be such that a minor variation should not have 
appeared on the chart in a manner as to appear con- 
trolling factor. 

* * * 


Q. Is there any definite reason why a tear curve 
should decrease with hydration as determined by stan- 
dard beater methods while the fold and mullen curves 
slope upward? 


A. We believe that a tear is more or less controlled 
by a cementing of fibres together while a fold and 
mullen curve depends more on the fibre strength. 
Therefore, as hydration contiriues, or the building up 
of hydrated cellulose or cement which is weaker in teat 
than the fibre, the tear curve must necessarily drop. 


* * * 


Q. Is chlorine or chloramine as effective as copper 
sulfate in controlling algae? 


A. Chlorine will kill certain types of algae. 


Copper 
sulfate kills all types of algae. 
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Following is an abstract of the message sent by Allen Abrams, national 
president of TAPPI, to the Pacific Section, TAPPI, meeting in Seattle for 
its Fall session on October 21, 22. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE PACIFIC SECTION OF TAPPI: 


You may well be proud of the fact that yours is the first 
local section in the present TAPPI organization. You stand 
at the head of four flourishing district bodies sprung from 
an organization which numbered but 200 men in 1916, which 
has grown to more than 1100 in 1932, and which now has an 
annual budget more than ten times that of sixteen years ago. 
On its rolls today you will find the names of progressive men 
throughout the world who are working for the betterment of 
our industry—managers, technicians, superintendents, cost 
men, and many from allied industries. Here you have an 
earnest group searching into the future to improve today’s 
operation; filled with the single purpose of building up the 
great industry with which we are all associated. Here you have 
an organization so cosmopolitan that it is recognized and it 
speaks with authority throughout the pulp and papermaking 
world. 


Membership in this body is a distinct honor since it is evi- 
dence of a man’s qualifications and ability in some phase of 
the industry. But too often such an affiliation is taken lightly 
and I want to assure you gentlemen that your officers are 
using every precaution to safeguard the value of that mem- 
bership. Additional benefits are constantly being worked out 
and passed on. 


I recommend that you begin laying plans for next Fall, to 
take in the TAPPI Fall Meeting, the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, and the Chicago Century of Progress—all of which will 
be in the same geographical section of the country. We want 
you to attend our national meetings so far as it is possible for 
you to do so. Here you will become informed, you will make 
contacts of untold benefit, you will sense the importance of 
your Association in our industry. You are certain to leave 
with the conviction that such an occasion merits a consider- 
able expenditure of time and money; and I want to assure you 
in the future we shall plan to have representatives attend your 
meetings just as often as possible. 


Collective and organized action brings the greatest benefit to 
us all, and how dependent we are on each other, both eco- 
nomically and in our human relations. 


There is no magic art by which this work of your Asso- 
ciation can be carried on without adequate financial support. 
Detached action by separate bodies could only mean confusion 
and the failure to produce anything comparable with the re- 
sults we are now getting. We want you to know that the 
parent organization will give its wholehearted assistance and 
backing to worthy endeavors. Your officers and committee- 
men are giving freely of their time and efforts in work for 
this common good. They believe, with Theodore Roosevelt, 
that every man owes a portion of his time to the upbuilding 
of his profession. 


And so in turn we bespeak from you loyal and enthusiastic 
support. We want to become better acquainted with you so 
that we may share each other’s point of view and know one 
another’s problems. We want to feel that there is a comrade- 
ship and a common purpose that binds us together, and that 
our industry will improve only as we progress. 


Most sincerely, 


ALLEN ABRAMS, President. 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 
October 15, 1932. 





W. L. RAYMOND 


—in charge of the Seattle offices of the Washington 
Pulp and Paper Corporation, and affiliated mill or- 
ganizations, spent several weeks in the East in October. 





E. M. MILLS 


executive vice-president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, San Francisco, presented a petition to 
President Hoover in October on behalf of Washington 
and Oregon pulp and paper mills asking prompt relief 
by administrative action against competition in the 
domestic market against foreign pulp and news print 
producers who have the advantage of depreciated cur- 
rency. 


Study of Pulp Economics 
Suggested to TAPPI Men 


A feature discussion of the Fall meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI 
was the address on the “General Economic Outlook for the Pulp Industry”’ 
by R. B. Wolf, manager, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Pulp Division. 
The following is a condensed review of some of the interesting points 
brought out. 


WHERE QUALITY INCREASES competiton de- 
creases. From the point of view of the Pacific Coast 
pulp industry it is important to keep definitely in mind 
that, since Pacific Coast pulp enters a world market, 
it is essential that efforts be concentrated on the pro- 
duction of a quality product. That explains why the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI has a real interest in what 
might be called the economics of the pulp industry. 


In digest, that was the forceful thought put on Sep- 
tember 22nd before the men attending the annual Fall 
meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI in Seattle by 
Mr. R. B. Wolf, Manager, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, in discussing the “General Economic 


Outlook for the Pulp Industry”. 


Following a review of statistics on world wood pulp 
production and international trade movements in the 
commodity, in the course of which Mr. Wolf showed 
the important part played by the comparatively new 
West Coast industry, the speaker presented a clear 
picture of the factors in hand which made the West 
Coast industry possible and pointed out how TAPPI 
as a body could function in making the most of these 
advantages. 

“Particularly in the face of current conditions,” 
Mr. Wolf said, “no one would think of going into the 
world market unless reasonably sure that they could 
produce a quality of pulp that would be accepted in a 
world market. I can definitely say we know that we 
can produce on the Coast a pulp second to none, in 
paper making qualities.” 


Mr. Wolf has only recently returned from a visit to 
the East which extended over a period of several 
months and covered a wide territory. His discussion 
was livened by various references to recent experiences 
in the East which substantiated the claims for quality 
of West Coast pulp. 

Mr. Wolf pointed out several factors which gave to 
the Pacific Coast pulp mills a primary advantage in 
competing in the world market. Among these were: 
abundant, well placed, low cost wood supplies; advan- 
tages in linking lumbering and logging operations with 
pulp manufacture; favorable climate which reduced 
building and maintenance costs and also provided ideal 
working conditions; transportation advantages and tide 
water locations; year round logging conditions, making 
pulp wood storage unnecessary. 

Particular stress was laid on the desirable pulping 
qualities of Western Hemlock. “It is an excellent 
wood,” Mr. Wolf said, “and it is only a matter of 
time until it will be generally recognized as a pulp 
making material second to none in the production of 
high quality pulp.” 

“The Pacific Section of TAPPI has an opportunity 
to render a real service in the development of the 
pulp industry, for what the paper industry in the 
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United States wants is a thoroughly dependable source 
of supply of a uniformly high grade pulp.” 

“The exchange of ideas between technical men,” the 
speaker explained, “will prevent each unit of the in- 
dustry from duplicating the mistakes of others.” Mr. 
Wolf explained that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany subscribed to a policy of mutual understanding 
between the pulp consuming mills in the East and pulp 
producing mills in the West, that they encouraged an 
exchange of views by personal visits with the idea of 
more fully understanding the requirements of the con- 
sumer so that these requirements could be more intelli- 
gently met. 

The speaker urged that the technical men acquaint 
themselves with the economics of the industry as a 
whole in order that each might more clearly under- 
stand his own function in the industry and thereby 
increase the value of his efforts by more complete un- 
derstanding and correlation of his own work with the 
work of others. 

“In order to produce high quality pulp it is essen- 
tial that the plant function as a whole,” Mr. Wolf said, 
“and the technical man plays a vitally important part 
in the process of unification. It is not his job to tell 
the others what to do, but it is his primary function 
to measure results quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Such information made available to the operators will 
increase their understanding of their own operation 
and, if properly done, their comprehension of the plant 
as a whole. 

““We must not stop here, however, but use our techni- 
cal method of approach to make ourselves conscious 
of the needs of the entire industry. It is only by so 


doing that the Pacific pulp producers will become defin- 
itely integrated into the American paper industry.” 





BEARS OR PULPTIMBER 


The annual meeting* of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies was thrown into an uproar when 
a clamorous minority shouted its protests against the 
officers of the association and charged the administra- 
tion with favoring wood pulp interests in opposing its 
efforts to have Admiralty Island, Alaska, set aside as a 
sanctuary for brown bears. 

The most serious disturbance, accompanied by 
shouts, challenges, threats and a frantic pounding of 
the chairman’s gavel for order, was precipitated by the 
demand of John M. Holzworth, chairman of the AI- 
askan bear committee of the New York Zoological 
Society, that the association ratify the action of the 
directors last December in approving the establishment 
of Admiralty and Chicagof islands in Alaska as a wild- 
life preserve for the brown and grizzly bears. 

In the face of a motion to refer his resolution asking 
ratification to the board of directors, Mr. Holzworth 
persisted, amid hisses as well as applause, in reading 
a letterwritten by T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
association, to’ the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
marked as a copy to state and local societies. 

The letter, as read by Mr. Holzworth, recited a reso- 
lution of the directors favoring Mr. Holzworth’s plans 
for the wild-life preserve in Alaska, and commended his 
suggestion that candidates for Congress be influenced to 
pledge their support to legislation to assure the Alaskan 
sanctuary. 

Ridicules Promise of Inquiry 


During this episode of the meeting Mr. Holzworth 
pointed an accusing finger at the chairman, Dr. Theo- 
*At New York, October 25, 1932. 


Editor’s Note:—This is a condensed version of a story appearing in 
the New York Times for October 26, 1932. 


dore S. Palmer, first vice president of the society and 
chief biologist of the United States Biological Survey, 
and charged the chairman with “working hand in hand 
with the wood pulp interests.” Mr. Holzworth, when 
told that the directors would investigate his plans, re. 
marked: 

“Another Hoover commission, I suppose.” 

Mr. Pearson, who had sat quietly during the con. 
troversy, arose and explained that he had written this 
resolution passed by the directors last December and 
defended Dr. Palmer by saying that the chairman had 
not opposed the resolution. He said, however, that 
other members of the board had felt that their decision 
might have been “hasty” and that it should receive 
further consideration. He also informed the gathering 
that the federal government was making an investiga- 
tion of the sanctuary. 

By a vote of 3,902 to 851, mostly by proxy, Mr. Holz- 
worth’s resolution asking ratification of Mr. Pearson’s 
resolution last December was referred to the directors. 
A substitute resolution, offered by William P. Wharton, 
secretary of the association, was adopted by a substan- 
tial majority. The resolution “srongly favored the 
establishment of further suitably situated sanctuaries 
for the Alaskan brown bear,” but made no mention of 


Admiralty Island. 
Accuses Timber Interests 


Mr. Holzworth, who is also president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wild Life Conservationists, said 
that more than fifty national and state organizations 
had endorsed hs plans for Admiraly Island and that 
among his opponents was George Pratt, president of the 
American Forestry Association. 

He pointed out to reporters that the Biological Sur- 
vey was under the Department of Agriculture, which, 
he said, had given George Cameronj of California a 
fifty-year concession covering 5,000 square miles of 
virgin timber, mostly spruce, on Admiralty Island for 
30 to 50 cents per 1,000 feet, while timber in British 
Columbia sold for $5 per 1,000 feet. 

Mr. Holzworth openly charged in the meeting that 
the Department of Agriculture had granted the conces- 
sion on Admiralty Island to “a huge contributor” to 
the Republican campaign in 1928. 


*Publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle. 





LABOR FAVORS TARIFF 


—-protection for the pulp and paper industry, if the 
attitude of Escanaba Local No. 209, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Escanaba, Michigan, is 
criterion. Local No. 209 passed a resolution in October 
pointing out the mounting tide of imports of wood pulp 
and paper which is forcing the domestic industry to the 
wall, and with it the jobs of the paper makers. 

The resolution, after citing difficulties of the industry, 
petitions “Congress to create a tariff which will ade- 
quately safeguard the pulp and paper industry.” 

Copies of the resolution were sent to other local 
Paper Makers’ unions and Pulp and Sulphite Workers’ 
unions in the United States, to pulp and paper manu- 
facturers, and to chambers of commerce in cities where 
such industries are located, “urging them to cooperate 
in bringing pressure to bear on Congress to secure 
action.” 





A. H. B. JORDAN 


—vice president and superintendent of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company, Everett, Washington, was 
named in October to serve as treasurer of the Sno- 
homish county Republican central committee. 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWSPRINT 


—executives continued to read with rising apprehen- 
sion the news from eastern Canada last month and 
settled back for a further period of “wait-and-see”. 

At the moment of writing there are indications that 
a merger embracing all the larger newsprint producers 
in eastern Canada, including International, may mate- 
rialize before the end of the year. 

Meanwhile, Price Brothers, longtime newsprint Gi- 
braltar, declared inability to meet November bond in- 
terest. Reason: insufficient revenues. 

From the standpoint of the mills one of the most 
satisfactory achievements of the month was an agree- 
ment on limited pooling of tonnage to avert further 
price breaks and contract switching. 

It was disclosed that some Canadian mills are able 
to manufacture newsprint at $18 to $20 a ton for 
base cost, if given long-term contracts for near-capacity 
operation. 

The newsprint industry, despite all calamity howl- 
ing, has not been hit by the depression as other indus- 
tries, so far as demand is concerned. In the greatest 
year of demand—1929—2,729,000 tons of newsprint 
were produced. In 1931 production dropped to 2,221,- 
000 tons, a decline of only 18.20 per cent. 

Difficulties have come through provincal govern- 
ment-encouraged excess expansion, causing over-capi- 
talization. 

Operating ratios once close to 100%, have steadily 
dropped. Today 50% is envied. Desire to reduce 
overhead by increasing tonnage brought the epidemic 
of price cutting which threatened to demoralize the 
whole newsprint market last month. 


International’s action in invading the Canadian mar- 
ket brought considerable criticism of International’s 
President A. R. Graustein for promise breaking. Inter- 
national, on the other hand, claims adherence to price 
schedules. 

West Coast mills were interested in reports from 
Australia that eastern Canadian mills had started to 
cut prices in that country, one of the best overseas 
markets. Eastern mills for several years serving Aus- 
tralian markets have kept prices at an equitable level. 
Within recent weeks Mersey Paper Company overthrew 
this arrangement by taking several thousand tons of 
business below established figures. 

As further evidence of price cutting there is the 
case of Great Lakes Paper Company, operated in re- 
ceivership by National Trust Company, which is said 
to have been selling newsprint in New York at less 
than $40 a ton, as compared with the official rate of $45. 





NEAH BAY BREAKWATER 


—came one step nearer realization in October when a 
report on the project was forwarded from the Seattle 
office of the United States Engineers to Washington, 
D. C. for examination there by the board of engineers 
for rivers and harbors. 

The breakwater would protect shipping at Neah Bay, 
Washington, extreme Northwest point in the United 
States, where important fishing and pulpwood logging 
interests are centered. 





H. ARTHUR DUNN 


—teturned recently to San Francisco from a trip 
through the Pacific Northwest and left soon afterwards 
for a visit to Los Angeles. Mr. Dunn is secretary of the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association and met with 
the members in the various coast cities he visited. 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


—of Southern California gathered in Los Angeles No- 
vember 7 and 8 under the auspices of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association, to discuss conditions in the 
southern territory and to forward improvement meas- 
ures. 

Haroll Zellerbach, president of the coast associa- 
tion, presided. Current chaotic and demoralized con- 
ditions in the local trade brought about the meeting, 
the specific purpose of which was to bring about a 
better spirit of co-operation among those handling 
wrapping paper and bags. These were the main items 
under consideration. 

The merchants met with the mills relations commit- 
tee. Mill representatives selling wrapping paper and 
bags in the Los Angeles district were available for the 
discussion. 

After the two-day conference association officials re- 
ported encouraging progress. Permanent good depends 
on a continuation of the confidence generated at the 
meeting. 

Similar meetings have been held, in other coast 
cities, and it is said that further conferences will be 
held in each section as conditions warrant. 

Southern California conditions in the paper trade 
have been a source of dissatisfaction for some time. 
Prices are said to be lower in Los Angeles on many 
items, notably wrapping paper and bags, than in other 
coast trading centers. 

Volume is showing a little improvement. There 
have been more orders, perhaps due to the coming holi- 
day season, but most of them are very small. Still, 
there has not been the improvement many expected 60 
days ago in view of conditions at that time. 

Desire to have low end-of-year inventories inter- 
feres with stocking up for any big business at this 
time. 

Wrapping paper has been selling well, due to holiday 
demand and low prices. Box manufacturers are all 
busy and showing the expected seasonal increase in 
business. 

General business conditions in Southern California 
have been slow in the past several months, which nat- 
urally reflects itself in the volume of paper used. The 
citrus industry has experienced good crops this year 
but extremely low prices, which have hindered the 
movement of citrus wrapping paper. In spite of this 


fact, citrus wraps have continued in fairly satisfactory 
volume. 





WESTMINSTER PAPER 


—Company of New Westminster, B. C., has had a sat- 
isfactory year and has been able to improve its finan- 
cial position, according to J. J. Herb, president. A 
dividend of 4% was declared at a meeting of share- 
holders recently. 


With a payroll of 100 men and women, the com- 
pany has been operating full time all year, manufac- 
turing specialties, tissues and wrappers. 

In spite of severe competition from Scandinavian 
countries, especially in the Australian markets, the 
company’s sales have been well maintained, according 


to Mr. Herb. 


The company’s annual sales of paper products are 
valued at $500,000. Total assets in plant, equipment 
and investment are placed at $995,264. 

Directors elected were: J. J. Herb, H. M. Lord, J. G. 


Robson, C. S. Henley, F. Wright, S. A. Lake, Mayor 
A. Wells Grays and J. Peck. 
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WASHNGTION PULP 


—and Paper Corporation, 300-ton news print mill at 
Port Angeles, Washington, is making some changes 
in the wood room. A new 110-inch Sumner Iron 
Works disc chipper is being installed. 

One of the most interesting features of the installa- 
tion is that the new chipper will handle log diameters up 
to 24 inches. This unusually large size is particularly 
adaptable for the typical Western Hemlock pulp tim- 
ber that is accessible to Pacific Coast mills. The wood 
will be handled in lengths ranging up to about 8 feet. 

By increasing the size of the chipper spout the mill 
eliminates the necessity of breaking down the logs into 
small cants and thereby effects a considerable saving 
in wood and handling. Fewer pieces are handled and 
the output is increased. There is much less sawdust, 
as there is necessity only to break open the larger 
logs. There is also a reduction in slivered wood result- 
ing from steam splitting. 

The Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation, a divi- 
sion of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, produces 
news print only. In recent months it has been operat- 
ing at a much reduced capacity. 

Whereas that part of the wood room now being 
modernized is equipped to handle logs, the mill is also 
a volume buyer of cordwood, cut and prepared by local 
farmers and small contractors. 

The company also operates a pulpwood logging and 
chipping camp at Neah Bay, some 60 miles to westward, 
but this camp has now been closed down for the 
winter due to the inclement rainy season and the extra 
hazards involved in towing. 





MILLS NEAR PORTLAND 


—territory were all fairly busy about the first of this 
month. At West Linn the Crown Willamette mill, 
which had been down for two weeks in October, start- 
ed up October 31 on a curtailed schedule of four to 
five days a week. At Camas the Crown mill has been 
running fairly well. At Salem the Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Company mill is reported running full again. 
At Oregon City the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
has been doing a fair business. At Longview the Long- 
view Fibre has been running about full. The St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Company is running on full 
time. During the period that the Crown Willamette 
mill at West Linn was down during October a num- 
ber of changes in the wood mill were completed. A 
new edger was installed and a new sorting apron was 
added and there was a rearrangement effected of con- 
veyors and barkers. 





RAINIER PULP 


—and Paper Co., operating a 135-ton rayon-grade sul- 
phite pulp mill at Shelton, Washington, will continue 
operation under incumbent directors. The amended 
incorporation certificate provides that when dividends 
on Class A stock aggregate $3 in arrears, stockholders 
of this class shall be entitled to elect a majority of 
the board of directors. The dividend arrears having 
become a fact, Class A stockholders met in San Fran- 
cisco on October 31 and reelected all incumbent di- 
rectors. 





OPERATING MANAGERS 
—of the Crown Zellerbach group of mills will hold the 


annual meeting of their Association in San Francisco 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, No- 


vember 16 to 19 inclusive. 


ACTION OF AMMONIUM SULPHITE 
ON WOOD (ABIES GRANDIS) 


Summary of a paper prepared by W. S. Hepher and E. 
C. Jahn, Department of Forestry, University of Idaho, and 
presented by the latter at the Fall meeting of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI at Seattle, October 21-22, 1932. 


PULPING wood with ammonium sulphate falls into 
that class of processes commonly known as “semi-chem- 
ical” pulping. Semi-chemical processes involve a cook 
with a relatively mild cooking agent, such as a sodium 
sulphite or sodium carbonate, followed by mechanical 
disintegration. The product of the semi-chemical pro- 
cess is termed “seme-cellulose” which indicates that the 
pulp contains a large percentage of lignin. 


Summary 


A study has been made of the action of ammonium 
sulphite on lowland white fir (Abies Grandis). The 
results of this study indicates the following: 

1. Removal of lignin increases with (a) increase in 
the amount of chemical used; (b) increased duration of 
digestion up to 6 hours; (c) increased temperature of 
digestion. 

2. The amount of lignin in the residual wood de- 
creases with the amount of chemical used, decreases with 
increased time of digestion up to 6 hours, but increases 
with increased temperature of digestion above 160°C. 

3. The cellulose content of the residual wood in- 
creases with increased amount of chemical used up to 
50% of the dry weight of the wood, then decreases. 
Lower amounts of chemicals (15-25%) result in degra- 
dation of the cellulose. Increased cooking time yields 
residual woods of higher cellulose content, but there is 
increased degradation of the cellulose based on the orig- 
inal wood. 

4. Addition of ammonium hydroxide to the ammon- 
ium sulphite increases the yield, decreases the degrada- 
tion of cellulose, and increases pentosan removal. Ad- 
dition of sulphurous acid decreases the removal of 
pentosans, decreases the yield, increases degradation of 
the cellulose, but increases the cellulose content of the 
residual wood. 

5. The yield is decreased with increased duration of 
the cook and with increased temperature. The yield 
varies comparatively little with increased amounts of 
chemical at constant cooking time and temperature of 
the residual wood but follows the same trend as the 
cellulose content. 

6. Pulp in yields of 72-73% may be obtained from 
lowland white fir chips by digesting with 26-35% 
ammonium sulphite for 6-7 hours total cooking time 
and with a maximum temperature of 175°C. The cooked 
chips are readily defibered in a rod mill. 





NORWEGIAN NEWSPRINT 


—is selling at prices, which converted into gold cur- 
rencies, are ruinously low. The general market price 
on newsprint to foreign buyers is now approximately £7 
sterling per metric ton, f.o.b. Norwegian port. If sterl- 
ing and crown currencies were still on the gold basis 
this would approximate $34 per ton, but at present ex- 
change rates amounts to less than $25 per metric ton 
and about $21.50 per short ton. Even considering Nor- 
wegian price levels have changed very little since the 
suspension of the gold standard, such prices can not 
possibly give a fair return to the manufacturer of pulp 
and paper. 
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MORE APPROVED CHEMISTS 
A Suggestion 


By LAWRENCE W. KILLAM, 
President and Managing Director 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. 


It is becoming quite common for purchasers of pulp 
to require statements in detail showing gross and net 
weights and moisture tests with regard to each separate 
cook included in a shipment. In many cases, it is neces- 
sary that such statement should be signed by an ap- 
proved chemist so designated by TAPPI. 


At the present time, it is customary for TAPPI to 
appoint only one such approved chemist at each plant. 
In case such chemist should become sick, or go on a 
holiday or change his work in the plant, there is diffi- 
culty in regard to approved statements. 


In most larger plants manufacturing sulphite pulp 
there may be several chemists fully qualified to ap- 
prove statements regarding tests, and it would seem that 
no lowering of standard would result from the appoint- 
ment of more approved chemists where they are needed. 

The suggestion has been offered that this difficulty 
appears particularly in mills of the Pacific Northwest 
where the plants are often long distances from cities, 
and where shipments are made by water, to foreign 
countries. It would, therefore, seem very reasonable to 
hope that the Pacific Section of TAPPI might obtain 
permission from the parent body to appoint approved 
chemists and that thereby such appointments might be 
made more quickly to fill any urgent need. 





HUGE JAPANESE MERGER 


—of paper producers, reported to be near reality, may 


result in important advantages for the pulp business on 
the West Coast, according to Lawrence W. Killam, 
president of B. C. Pulp & Paper Company. 

“There is no reason for us to believe that amalga- 
mation of the big Japanese companies will be harmful, 
and if the new organization will co-operate with us, 
as I expect they will, the sequel should be decidedly 
a gain for the Pacific Northwest mills,” said Mr. Kil- 
lam. “Depression of the yen is likely to retard busi- 
ness with Japan for some time, in any event.” 

Oscar Jorgenson, secretary of the B. C. Pulp & 
Paper Company, is now in Japan studying market con- 
ditions and he has already filed several reports to Van- 
couver head office. A more detailed statement on the 
probable effect of the merger will probably be forth- 
coming on Mr. Jorgenson’s return, as he is investigat- 
ing all phases of the pulp situation in the Orient. 

Absorption by the Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of the Fuji Paper Company and the Karafutu 
Industry Company will give the consolidated concern 
90 percent of the milling capacity of Japan. The 
merger will be on the ratio of 100 for Oji, 140 for Fuji 
and 245 for Karafuto. 

“The only possible injury the new combination could 
do mills on this coast,” said Mr. Killam, “would be 
a successful campaign to increase their tariff protec- 
tion. Such action has been rumored for a long time, 
but it has always been held off through the influence 
of Japanese publishers. Personally, I think the rela- 
tions between the new company and this coast will be 
on a friendly and helpful basis for all concerned.” 

The new company will enjoy virtually a monopoly 
of the business in paper produced in Japan. It will 
continue to bear the Oji name. Ginjiro Fujiwara will 
temain as president. 

Oji, like many other huge industrial corporations in 


Japan, is controlled by the all-powerful Mitsui inter; 
ests, who own coal mines, steamships, steel mills, stores 
and newspapers. Representatives of the Mitsuis have 
been careful to point out, however, that they do not 
wih to appear to the public as monopolists of the paper 
industry. They will have nothing to do with the direc- 
tion of the company’s affairs, their only relationship 
with the administration being that of 41 percent share- 
holders. 

It is understood that manufacture of rayon pulp on 
a large scale will be undertaken by the new company. 

Rated annual capacity of the mills affected by the 
merger totals about 700,000 tons. The company’s con- 
trol of pulp manufacture will be as complete as that 
of paper. 





THE TRAFFIC MANAGER 


—was carrying a new book under his arm as he came 
down from his office. 

“The new Northwest pulp and paper tariff,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s the least complicated tariff I’ve ever 
seen. Look, it shows rates from each mill point to each 
destination. Here’s Oregon City, St. Helens, Long- 
view, Everett, and the others. It combines the pulp 
and paper rates that were in the three general com- 
modity tariffs of Henry’s bureau, 5-0, 2-C and 1-G. 
Now we’ve got all our Northwest pulp and paper 
rates in one tariff.” 

“When does it go into effect?” 

“December 7.” 

“What's it’s official name?” 

“No. 80. Henry’s No. 80. It covers Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and British Columbia with some rail 
and water combinations to California. I haven’t had 
time to go through it yet to see what changes are in 
it, but I notice that it reduces the minimum on fruit 
wraps from 50,000 pounds back to 40,000 pounds; 
that’s to Wenatchee, Yakima and Walla Walla dis- 
tricts. It was 40,000, you know, and they cut the rate 
and shot the minimum up. Now we’ve got the lower 
rate and the old minimum.” 

“Anything else of interest?” 


“Well, there’s the wharfage in Los Angeles. It was 
10 cents a ton and the coastwise carriers were absorb- 
ing it. Then the port commssion raised wharfage 
charges to meet expenses. Now the rates are 15 cents 
a ton and the full amount is for account of the ship- 
ment—the carriers aren’t absorbing any of it. On 
top of that there’s another 5 cents a ton if the stuff 
moves off the dock by truck—all to be paid by shipper 


or consignee. 


“Speaking of trucks, what’s your reaction to the 
West freight truck and bus bill in Oregon? Are the 
paper mills going to be affected if it goes through?” 


“They surely are. It’s plainly a railroad measure 
for the purpose of driving the trucks off the highway. 
If they get them off then that’s an end of the present 
low rates. They'll put all their high rates back in 
again. The railroads would be much better off if 
they would fet the trucks have the less-than-carload 
business.” 


“Don’t you think trucks should be regulated at all?” 
“Yes, I do think they should be, but it should be 
sound, sensible regulation. They should be made to 
pay their fair share of the highway cost, if they’re not 
paying it, but not more. There should be proper 
regulation of the various classes of trucks—common 


carriers, contract haulers, etc. But they shouldn’t be 
strangled for the sake of the railroads.” 
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EXPORTS OF PULP 


—and paper from the Scandinavian countries and Fin- 
land during the first six months of the current year 
were substantially above similar shipments during the 
corresponding period in 1931. Wood pulp shipments 
show the least increase, due to the labor trouble in the 
Swedish pulp mills, which held up production and ship- 
ments from April 11 until the middle of August. As a 
result, Swedish exports of mechanical pulp show a de- 
crease of 33%, sulphite shipments a decrease of 28%, 
and sulphate shipments a decrease 18%. 

Heavy increases in shipments from Norway and Fin- 
Inad brought the total for the three countries, how- 
ever, above that for the corresponding total in 1931, 
mechanical groundwood and sulphite exports showing 
a gain of 11% each, while sulphate shipments show a 
loss of less than 1%. 

Paper and board shipments from Sweden have more 
than held their own during 1932, total exports for the 
first six months exceeding those of the corresponding 
period last year by 22%, while the total for the three 
countries shows a gain of 32%. 

Total shipments of the various classes of pulp and 
paper from the three countries mentioned during the 
first half of 1932, together with percentage of increase 
over last year, were as follows: Mechanical ground- 
wood 474,820 (11%), sulphite pulp 532,169 (11%), 
sulphate pulp 237,265 (-1%), boards 60,474 (41%), 
newsprint 281,328 (37%), wrapping paper 281,328 
(17%), total paper 508,205 (31%); all quantities 
shows in metric tons of 2,205 pounds. 





TARIFF REVISIONS 


inaugurated by the Dominion in October, following 
the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, have lit- 
tle direct effect upon the pulp and paper industry. 
More indirect effect is found in new schedules favor- 
ing United Kingdom on imports of chemicals, machin- 
ery and supplies. 





NEWS PRINT MERGER 


—efforts in Canada that look to consolidation of the 
great bulk of the Dominion’s industry in one control 
are making progress slowly. Recent price slashes have 
thrown the competitive market back to the near-jungle 
stage, and events seem to forecast a possible shakedown 
with the strongest surviving. 





LAKE ST. JOHN 


—Power & Paper Company, in default since August 1 
on interest covering in excess of $7,500,000: in bonds 
and debentures, will have to reckon with a bondholders’ 
protective committee. 





SWEDISH NEWSPRINT 


—production during the month of August totaled 19,- 
380 metric tons as against 17,804 tons in the preced- 
ing month and 24,066 tons in August, 1931. Notwith- 
standing the cessation of production in wood pulp mills 
from April to August owing to labor troubles, produc- 
tion of newsprint in Sweden during the first 8 months 
of the current year, which totaled 160,841 tons, is 17,723 
tons, or 12% in excess of the output for the correspond- 
ing 8 months in 1931. 


SWEDISH PULP 


—producers have been discussing formation of a cartel 
to include the entire Swedish chemical pulp industry. 
It now appears not unlikely that such an organization 
may be successfully launched. It has been a consider. 
able handicap to the Swedish industry not to have had 
the advantages of such an organization for their export 
trade, inasmuch as similar organizations have been 
established in most other chemical pulp producing 
countries. Attempts in the past to form such an organi- 
zation, however, have met with failure. As a conse- 
quence, Swedish pulp producers selling in foreign mar. 
kets have competed against each other. The new or. 
ganization should therefore have a stabilizing effect on 
prices quoted on Swedish pulp in foreign markets. 





CANADA’S PULP EXPORTS 


—during the month of August totaled 34,259 short tons, 
an increase of 1,333 tons compared with the preceding 
month but a decrease of 20,454 tons compared with the 
corresponding month in 1931. The heaviest decline, 
compared with one year ago, occurred in shipments of 
mechanical groundwood, which dropped from 17,529 
tons to 4,988 tons. Bleached sulphite exports also un- 
derwent a heavy decrease—from 25,023 tons to 18,455 
tons. Kraft shipments, on the other hand, show a slight 
increase, while shipments of unbleached sulphite were 
less by only 1,048 tons. 





GERMAN PAPER 


—manufacturers and converters have agreed to dimin- 
ish production by one-sixth through the introduction of 
a one-day rest period during the week and appropriate 
steps have already been taken in this direction. This 
action has been taken at the instance of the commis- 
sion appointed at a meeting of paper manufacturers 
held in Munich early in June. The commission has 
also proposed the abandonment of establishments work- 
ing at a loss and the regulation of prices through groups 
of experts. 





BETTER NEWS PRINT 


—was subject of discussion by international experts at 
Government Printing Office in Washington in Oc- 


tober. Manufacturers of news print and ink, govern- 
ment officials, publishers talked in terms of sulphite 
content, effects of filler, size, and furnish, ink absorp- 
tion and opacity. 





1100 TONS OF PAPERBOARD 


—will be shipped December 13 by the Pacific Straw 
Paper & Board Company, Longview, Washington, to 
the American Tobacco Company at Shanghai. It is a 
repeat order. It is also one explanation why President 
Charles Schaub’s 50-ton mill has been one of the 
steadiest operators during the “recent” depression. 





JAPAN IMPORTED 


—in August, pounds of chemical pulp from Canada, 
874,800; Norway, 2,324,800; United States, 3,316,800; 
Sweden, 5,554,667; France, 237,066; Holland, 1,867; 
and from other Europe, 460,800. Total imports, 12, 
770,800 Ibs. 





EASTBOUND PULP 


—will be carried on intercoastal steamers at the rate 
of 25c per 100 lbs., plus 3% surcharge, baled to exceed 
not more than 60 cu. ft. per 2000 lbs., in 350-ton lots of 
more. The rate has been extended one year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, and the minimum lot has been increased. 
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NEWS FROM ELSEWHERE | 





BOGALUSA PAPER CO. 


—Bogalusa, La., are reconstructing their No. 1 board 
machine, embodying many entirely new features. 

The wet end will be completely new with 60” diam- 
eter cylinder molds, all metal vats, suction presses 
instead of the usual primary presses, two large main 
suction presses and one regular press. The present 
dryer section will be followed by a three-roll smooth- 
ing stack and size press. Twelve new dryers will be 
installed after the size press. This size press will 
produce a much better printing surface besides adding 
to the bulk of the sheet. 

The drive will be entirely new, of the enclosed spiral 
bevel gear type. Cylinder molds and suction presses 
ahead of the first press will be sectionally electric 
driven. 

The machine, when completed, will be epoch making 
and will produce board at the rate of five hundred 
feet per minute, a speed, so far, unknown in the pa- 
perboard industry. 

The Bogalusa Paper Co. is a firm believer that only 
the best equipped mills will be able to succeed in the 
future and that now is the time to put the productive 
equipment of their plants into very best of condition. 
They also believe that it is their patriotic duty to go 
ahead with reconstruction work now in order to mitigate 
the depression and speed the return to normalcy. 








WORK-SHARING 


—plans are being studied by a committee representing 
the entire paper-board industry, including mills, con- 
tainer plants and folding box plants. This committee 
was appointed at a meeting of the Paperboard Indus- 
tries Association last month, and is headed by G. G. 
Otto, of the Alton Box Board & Paper Company, of 
Alton, Ill., as chairman. 

Mr. Otto said that the committee probably would 
begin its work by issuing a questionnaire for the pur- 
pose of developing basic facts upon which could be 
worked out some plan along the lines suggested by the 
Co-ordination Committee of the Share-the-Work Move- 
ment, of which Walter C. Teagle is chairman. 

“I really feel,” Mr. Otto said, “that it would be an 
excellent thing for our industry as a whole for every 
man in the industry to get behind this proposition 
and give it thorough support.” 





TAX MORATORIUMS 


—of one kind or another have been asked by DePere 
Paper Manufacturing Co., Wisconsin; Bogalusa Paper 
Co., Louisiana; Mazer Paper Mills, Inc., Vermont. 
DePere, destroyed by fire in 1931, asks remission of 
city and county taxes for 1930 and 1931. Officers state 
rebuilding is about to start. Bogalusa voters have 
approved a five-year exemption from taxes on new $1,- 
250,000 improvements now being built into the mill. 
Mazer executives ask also a decrease in the wage scale 
and lower power rates. 





CRYSTAL TISSUE 


—Company’s net sales for first nine months of 1932 
fell to $709,000 from $1,088,000 for 1931. Balance 
sheet showed 1932 nine-months’ net loss of $18,000 
as against $61,000 net income same period last year, 
after taxes, depreciation and other charges. 


DILL & COLLINS 
—Philadelphia manufacturers of high grade book, 


bond, cover and envelope papers, will soon be reor- 
ganized on a sound financial footing and the present 
receivership will be terminated. Grellet Collins will 
continue as president and no major change in staff or 


policies of manufacture and distribution is contem- 
plated. 





MUNISING PAPER CO. 


—manufacturers of Caslon Bond, have appointed H. J. 
Miner, for 37 years connected with the Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Paper Co., as general sales manager of the 
Munising organization. Sales headquarters of Munis- 
ing have been moved from the mill at Munising, 
Michigan, to the Wrigley Building, Chicago. 


PAPERBOARD 


—production reflects general business activity, Paper- 
board Industries Association points out. First half of 
1932 showed production 15% below same period 1931, 
but August showed reassuring upturn, more inquiries, 


stiffening prices. September showed still more im- 
provement. 








FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


—makes a survey of the eight essentials of any good 
rag bond paper in a broadside mailed in October to 
Pacific Coast customers through the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, Western distributors. Essentials listed are: 
cleanliness, strength, uniformity, beauty, printability, 
dependability, convenience, economy. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK 


—Corporation, Wisconsin, has added coated papers to 
its line. Necessary to this diversification was plant im- 
provement estimated to have cost some $150,000. 


NEWTON FALLS 
—Paper Corporation, New York, suppliers of magazine 
papers to owners McGraw-Hill Corporation and United 


Publishers’ Corporation, plans to spend $100,000 for 
mill improvement. 








CONTAINER CORPORATION 


—of America showed a net loss of $1,079,000 for first 
nine months of 1932, compared with net loss of $301,- 
000 for corresponding period in 1931. Profits realized 
on purchase of bonds and debentures for sinking fund 
purposes are included in 1932 statement. 





LAKE STATES SECTION 


—of TAPPI drew a good turnout at Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, on October 11 at monthly meeting. Headline 
guests included Allen Abrams, national president, and 
John H. Slater, Escanaba Paper Company manager. 





SOUTHERN KRAFT 

—Corporation reopened its 110-ton kraft wrapping 
paper mill at Moss Point, Mississippi, on October 3 
after a shut down wrich began with the year 1932. 





MIAMISBURG PAPER COMPANY 
—Miamisburg, Ohio, has installed a suction press with 


spiral drive and a new size press with dryers on their 
128” machine. 





HARTFORD CITY 
—Paper Company, Hartford City, Indiana, has added 


three suction rolls on their 95” machine and all new 
spiral drives. 
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T-R-A-D-E 


of those who sell paper in the western states 


+ + 


A FLOATING SHOWCASE 

—of Pacific Coast products is sailing down to Latin 
America to drum up a bit of trade. It left the Pa- 
cific Coast in early November and it is known in 
everyday life as the Swayne & Hoyt steamer “Point 
Ancha”. 

Exhibits of Pacific Coast paper and paper products 
were part of the “exposition steamer” exhibits. 

Crown Willamette Paper Co. and Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Inc., were represented, the first with wrapping 
paper, bags, roll toilet tissues, fruit papers, news print, 
napkins and towels. The Fibreboard display was of 
cartons, shipping cases and all kinds of board. L. L. 
Larimer of the advertising department of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation directed the installation of the 
exhibit for these two companies. 

The Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. had an exhibit made 
up of news print, butcher paper, tissues, crepe pad 
paper, crepe towel, fruit wrap, white and manila sul- 
phites, cover paper and other items. 

All exhibits were described in both Spanish and 
English. 





RODMAN C. PELL, JR.— 


—head of the Pelican Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, came back from his sixth trip to the South Seas 
recently with an excellent motion picture chronicle 
of the places he visited, the people he saw and the 
things he did. During the past several weeks Mr. Pell 
has exhibited this picture before various organizations 
and groups and many have declared it one of the finest 
amateur pictures ever taken. 

Mr. Pell gave showings for the Zellerbach Paper 
Company and the Crown Zellerbach Corporation and 
also had a group of paper people at his office Novem- 
ber 3 to witness the pictures. In this group were C. H. 
Wiley, San Francisco representative of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Products Co., Ed McQuaide of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Co., Lloyd Riches, San Francisco district 
manager of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., John 
Kirby, assistant sales manager of the National Paper 
Products Co. and Charles Davis of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 

There is no advertising in the picture, the only 
mention of Mr. Pell’s firm being at the end, when 
there flashes on the screen the words “Compliments of 
the Pelican Paper Co.” At the start and close of the 
film there are a few flickers showing a graceful white 
pelican swimming toward the camera. 

Accompanying each showing is Tahitian music and 
singing by a native boy, Manelonia Tapoomatai, who 
came back with Mr. Pell to attend the University of 
San Francisco. 





Whipple S. Hall of the Whipple S. Hall Co., Ma- 
nila paper merchants, was in San Francisco in Novem- 
ber enroute east. 


+ + 


LOS ANGELES 

—was a port of call for a number of paper men from 
other parts of the country during October and early 
November. From West Carrollton, Ohio, came Carl- 
ton Smith, president of the American Envelope Co. 
From the New York office of Missisquoi Pulp and Paper 
Co. came Ted Lyman to represent the mill at Sheldon 
Springs, Vt. Mr. Lyman went on north to Seattle. 

Frank Frampton was on the Coast, his first trip out 
in fifteen years. He was formerly with Blake, Moffite 
& Towne and is now general manager of the Hopper 
Paper Co. of Taylorville, Ill. While in the West he 
visited relatives, among whom was C. G. Frampton, 
superintendent of the California Fruit Wrapping Mills 
at Pomona. 

Another notable traveler was M. J. Collins, presi- 
dent of the Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. He 
spent a week in Los Angeles with Frank Philbrook, and 
then went on for a week in San Francisco and a few 
days in Portland before turning eastward again. 

From the north came W. J. Pilz, manager of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash., in Los 
Angeles for a week with A. A. Ernst, who is in charge 
of the L. A. office. 

George W. Houk, executive vice-president of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. at Oregon City, Ore., spent 
a week with N. L. Brinker, who handles sales in L. A. 
Harold Zellerbach was at the Los Angeles branch of 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. 

Paper men are still spending money with the rail- 
roads, and going after business. 





S. R. WHITING 

—manager of the Los Angeles branch sales office of 
the Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash., left 
for San Francisco November 3 on one of a series 
of trips he is now making to the Bay City. It is under- 
stood he plans to spend a couple of weeks each month 
in the northern territory. 

The Los Angeles branch was opened last May with 
Mr. Whiting in charge, assisted by Richard W. Walker, 
who comes from Millwood. Mr. Whiting was formerly 
sales manager for the Sierra Paper Co. in Los Angeles, 
and later with the French Paper Co. This is said to 
be the first branch sales office carrying stocks, operated 
by the Inland company since about 1915. 

Through this office they handle newsprint, second 
sheets, high grade news and mimeograph paper. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

—get some recognition in the October issue of “The 
Informant,” corporation publication of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company. To quote: “As we walk along the main 
streets of cities nowadays we see such signs as ‘Bank- 
rupt Sale,’ ‘We Quit Sale,’ ‘Going Out of Business 
Sale,’ ‘Closing Up Forever Sale.’ It is refreshing to see 
the sign over one merchant’s door in Los Angeles. It 
reads: ‘Staying In Business Sale.’ The one that takes 
the prize is “Wasn’t the Depression Terrible’.” 
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HAWLEY PULP & PAPER CO. 


—has contracted with the Morton Manufacturing Co. 
of Chicago for the manufacture of tissue toilet seat 
covers to supply the Chicago firm’s Pacific Coast trade, 
according to George W. Houk, executive vice presi- 
dent of Hawley company. The Chicago firm holds 
patent rights on the seat cover and the dispensing unit. 

On the Pacific Coast the sales will be handled by the 
Sani Gard Sales Company, 1200 Title Guarantee Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, which will sell direct to such large 
accounts as oil companies, who use the cover in their 
service station rest rooms, and will retail through the 
paper jobbers. 

Mr. Warren Dunnell is in charge of Sani Gard Sales 
Company. 

“The tissue is specially made,” Mr. Houk said, “and 
is more soluble than any tissue made heretofore on 
the Coast. It is manufactured 100 covers to a pad and 
ten pads to a carton.” 





UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 

—took a downward drop when the General Paper Co., 
San Francisco, recently added five new salesmen, two 
to work in the fine paper department and three in the 
newly-established coarse paper branch. 

Manager W. B. Reynolds says the coarse paper lines 
were added recently to enable General to give better 
service to its customers. This is the first time in the 
fifteen years of the company’s existence that they have 
handled coarse paper. At present only the San Fran- 
cisco office of the company is selling coarse paper, but 
Mr. Reynolds says the Los Angeles branch may get 
into this activity also. 





Cc. H. BECKWITH 
—manager of the Pacific Coast Division of Carter, 
Rice & Co., paper jobbers, is receiving congratulations 
and best wishes on his coming wedding Nov. 13 to 
Miss Bertha Mae Adam, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Adam of San Jose, Calif. Mr. Beckwith 
and his bride plan to reside in San Francisco, where 
he is located. 

“Business seems to be marking time,” Mr. Beckwith 
said early in November, “either for our wedding or 
for the Presidential election, I don’t know which.” 





E. B. SKINNER 

—San Francisco, mill representative of the Martin 
Cantine Co., reports that the trade is giving a good re- 
ception to the company’s new “Inner-marked” coated 
paper, a coated paper bearing a water mark. Mr. Skin- 
ner says this is the first time coated paper has been 
given a water mark successfully. 

The Martin Cantine Co. has issued an attractive 
booklet on this new paper and says the product is 
entirely new and revolutionary. The General Paper 
Co. is handling the line in California and W. B. Reyn- 
olds of that firm predicts it will be a successful line. 





RECENT VISITORS 
—at the office of the Doane Paper Co. in San Francisco 
included: 

S. Whiting, Los Angeles representative of the Inland 
Empire Paper Co., Milwood, Wash. 

William Patten of the Patten Paper Co. of Honolulu, 


T. H., who is in the states on a business and fishing 
trip. 


Louis Gailer, mill representative of the Whiting- 


Plover Paper Co. of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Mr. 
Gailer’s headquarters are in New York. 


NEWSPRINT QUOTAS 


—have been established in France after discussions be- 
tween French newsprint interests and foreign mills sell- 
ing newsprint in France. An agreement was reached 
on the quota principle and a decree published in the 
“Journal Officiel” of September 29 states that the bene- 
fit of reduced tariff rates on newsprint paper and paper 
for periodicals can be granted to shipments imported 
after publication of present decree only by virtue of 
import licenses delivered by the central customs office, 
after the advice of the newsprint paper commission. 


A decision follows the decree outlining the method 
of filing applications for import licenses. Import lic- 
enses to be valid from January 1 to December 31, 
1933, will be delivered for an amount up to 66,000 
metric tons (metric ton equals 2,205 pounds), divided 
as follows: Germany 19,000 tons, Norway 13,787 tons, 
Sweden 11,834 tons, Finland 10,025 tons, the Nether- 
lands 5,203 tons, and other countries 44 tons. No spe- 
cial provision is made for the United States, which is 
included amongst the classification of “other countries.” 





NEWS PRINT PRICES 


—were not stabilized in October. Albert H. Wiggin, 
plenofinanciary of Chase National Bank, also on ex- 
ecutive and finance committee of Graustein’s Interna- 
tional Paper, journeyed to Montreal, denied any huffy 
ending of conferences there, denied participation in 
any price war. Meanwhile, reports were out that 
I. P. had signed contract with nine Canadian newspa- 
pers for print delivered at $39.50, taking the business 
away from Canadian mills. 





C. S. SHELTON 


—formerly in the paper business at Paducah, Ky., and 
later with the Rhinelander Paper Co., has set up an 
establishment at 577 18th St., Oakland, to produce 
waterproofed papers unler his “Dux-Bak” process. S. 
Montague is associatd with him. Mr. Shelton says his 
plant will use Western papers. His market will be 
with railroads, construction firms and others who need 
writing papers for out-of-door work. 





DON’T BE FIXED 


—in your ideas on book paper, admonishes a new at- 
tractive broadside recently issued by the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Company, pioneer West Coast manufacturers 
of book and other fine papers. “So that the printer may 
profit at all times from the newest developments in the 
paper-making art,” the broadside proclaims, “the qual- 
ity of Everett m.f. book is constantly being improved.” 





TALKING BETTER 
—back there,” says D. L. Maxwell of the Tissue Co. 


on his recent return to San Francisco from a visit to his 
company’s factory at Saugerties, N. Y. 

“Nothing to rave about yet,” he adds, “but things 
are picking up. A mill is opening here and there and, 


while operations are small, it all means that men are 
going back to work.” 





RAYON PULP 


—1,000 tons of it, was loaded aboard the Japanese 
N. Y. K. liner, Hikawa Maru, at Tacoma, Washington, 
last month just before the trans-Pacific greyhound sailed 
for Nippon on October 28. Movement of rayon pulp 
from the Tacoma port has been quite steady and in fair 
volume, both to the Orient and to the East Coast. 
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POMONA MILL WIDENS VARIETIES 


AFTER HAVING SPECIALIZED for many years 
in the manufacture of citrus and deciduous fruit wrap- 
ping paper, and tissue paper, the California Fruit 
Wrapping Mills at Pomona, Calif., have branched out 
into broader fields, and are now in production on sev- 
eral new lines of wrapping papers. 


Speaking of the new development, Eric Fernstrom, 
general manager of the company, recently said, “We 
are starting out to manufacture butchers’, grocers’ and 
bakers’, sulphite wrapping paper, a kraft wrapping pa- 
per and a bleached drug bond. We are doing it in 
a small, modest way, to increase our volume of busi- 
ness and to diversify our lines. 


“Through a few refinements we have speeded up 
our machines materidlly, which gives us time and 
capacity to manufacture these new products. 


“Already we have found quite a distribution of the 
new lines in Southern California. Some sales have 
been made in central California and around San Fran- 
cisco, and we are now working on making jobbing con- 
nections all along the Pacific Coast.” 


Fruit wraps are of course the main source of busi- 
ness for the company. They have long-term contracts 
with the California Fruit Growers Exchange and other 
prominent fruit growers’ organizations in California 
and Arizona. Citrus paper and other fruit wraps are 
also shipped into Florida, Texas and other southwest- 
ern states. In addition, they enjoy quite a sizeable 
portion of the deciduous fruit wrapping business in 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

Officials of the company are pleased with the quality 
of the new wrapping papers being produced, it being in 
line with the high standards attained in the citrus 
wrapping paper. Of the latter, Mr. Fernstrom said, 
“All of the present qualities of citrus wrapping paper 
now being used by every packing house on the Pacific 
Coast, originated at the Pomona plant, and the same 
principles of manufacture have been adopted by other 
mills. The paper is characterized by its high trans- 
parency, its softness and its remarkable tensile strength 
which makes it practically split-proof, reducing the 
waste in packing houses to a minimum.” 

The mill operates its own printing department with 
color presses, etc. for printing its papers before de- 
livery, when desired. 

Within the last several months a large new ware- 
house has been built for storing the finished product. 
It is 175 feet by 60 feet and, constructed of concrete 
blocks, with an insulated roof, maintains an even in- 
terior temperature which is highly desirable in storing 
fruit wraps. 

Adjoining the warehouse a modern repair shop 51 
by 60 feet has been built, equipped to take care of 
practically all repair work required on the plant’s ma- 
chines. Another new structure is a large warehouse 
roof built over the storage space for the pulp, to pro- 
tect it from sun and rain. 

The setting of the mill, amid extensive orchards of 
fruit and nut trees, is in pleasing contrast to the view 
afforded at many other Coast paper plants. The mill 
itself presents an attractive picture of landscaping, with 
palm trees, lawns and flowers abundant on the pro- 
perty. 

Despite widespread business complaints, officials of 
the company state that the mill has experienced good 
business this year, that they are well satisfied with the 
volume of business, and that they are most confident 
for the future. 


PACIFIC COAST PAPER MILLS 


—agency office in Los Angeles, operated by S. G. 
Wilson and Louis Wanka, is now handling the new 
lines of the California Fruit Wrapping Mills at Po. 
mona, which includes growers’, butchers’ and bakers’ 
sulphite paper and drug bond. They will not, how- 
ever, handle the citrus fruit wrapping paper line. 

Their main lines are of course toilet tissues, and 
the paper napkin line of the Hoberg Paper & Fiber 
Co. The price situation on roll toilet paper in South. 
ern California is demoralized, but cabinet paper is 
holding firm. Volume is holding well and collections 
are showing an improvement. 





PRICES 


—at the end of October were still very unsatisfactory to 
producers. The trend was still generally downward. 
No particularly encouraging factors were visible. 
Chaos in the news print industry cast the shadow of 
further disturbances in other paper grades as marginal 
producers of news are forced to seek means of survival 
by shifting type of production, thereby putting new 
pressure on prices over a wider area. 

Openly quoted prices at the end of October were as 
follows (with concessions below these points conceded): 


YEAR 


1932 AGO 


WOOD PULP (ex-dock, New York, 
dollars per ton of 2000 Ibs.) 
Prime bleached sulphite _...._. 40 to 50 
Prime strong unbleached sulphite 28 to 33 
Prime Swedish kraft . 27 to 32 
Groundwood (wet) —— - 16 to 17 
PAPER (delivered New York, dol- 
lars per ton of 2000 lbs.) 
News print, contract, rolls 
Kraft, Southern ak 
Test liner, standard 85 test 


48 to 70 
35 to 43 
30 to 35 
24 to 26 


. 2 57 
ae 35 
- 26.50 32.50 to 35 





OLYMPIC FOREST 


—Products Co., 175-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Port Angeles, Washington, started up again on October 
17 and will continue to run for a time at capacity on 
orders. No inventories are being built up. The mill 
is one of the newest on the Pacific Coast. 





B. C. PULP & PAPER CO. 

—has decided to have both its mills, shut down early 
last summer, in operation again during the winter 
months. 

The Woodfibre plant was closed down in May and 
re-opened October 1. At that time it was considered 
doubtful whether the mill would be continued in pro- 
duction for more than a month, but the company has 
decided to keep running. The Port Alice mill will 
be re-opened early in December, according to present 
plans announced by President Lawrence W. Killam. 

New orders from Japan and continuance of business 
in fair volume from the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Middle West have justified the company in ordering 
resumption of work. 

“This action doesn’t mean that there has been a 
sudden improvement in the pulp business,” said Mr. 
Killam. ‘We have been selling from stored stock since 
May and haven’t cleaned this out yet, but we are 
anxious to provide employment through the winter for 
our men and are taking the chance that business wi 
have recovered substantially by the turn of the year, 
when we will be in a position to share in the upturn.” 
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S-A-F-E 


+ 


TY 


be careful —first, last, always 


+ 


Questions on SAFETY Work 


In what direct ways do personal injury accidents 
affect operating costs? 


Until recently, industrial management considered the 
cost of accidents simply in terms of money paid as a 


direct result of personal injuries. Prior to the enact- 


ment of Compensation Laws, these expenses represent- 
ed judgments against the company, resulting from ac- 
cident claims. In some instances, organizations volun- 
tarily paid injured employees during disability periods 
or assisted families of workers who had been injured 
fatally. According to present Compensation Laws, em- 
ployers must compensate injured workers according to 
predetermined schedules and must provide competent 
medical attention. The expenses involved or the in- 
surance premiums paid are considered the direct costs 
of accidents. 


its entire future. 


From a humane viewpoint, why should a com- 
pany be interested in preventing injury or death? 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws guarantee some in- 
come during certain periods of disability resulting 
from industrial accidents, and provide for necessary 
medical expenses. They can in no way compensate, 
however, for the personal suffering, permanent dis- 
ability or death of a worker, nor prevent or even 
compensate for the human suffering of an employee’s 
family, reduced in circumstances because of his acci- 
dental maiming or loss. Many instances exist where 
an accident to the head of a family has changed 
Frequent and serious accidents have 
affected the morale of workers, because they become 
afraid of their work, or have caused them to leave at 
the first opportunity to accept safer emolpyment. In 
some instances, employees, through fear or out of re- 
spect for their injured fellow workers, have refused 
to return to work for several days following a serious 
or fatal accident. 








PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Statement of Accident Experience for September, 1932 





Company— Hours Worked 


Accidents 


Total 


Frequency Rate Days Lost Severity Rate Standing 





Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co., Longview . 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port Angeles 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview 

Crown Willamette Paper Go: a eee 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver... 

Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood _. 

Fibreboard Products Inc., Sumner _. 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett _ 

Longview Fibre Co., Longview —.. ea 
National Paper Products Co. Port Townsend __ 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles __._.. ‘ 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Everett 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham _ 


13,846 
22,619 
31,691 
200,903 
44,771 
39,447 
26,633 
61,720 
82,189 
60,050 
19,328 
49,893 
41,678 
49,273 
26,872 


0 
796 
.849 
.508 
-201 
344 
375 
a 5 i | 
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The following mill did not report: Pacific Coast Paper Mills. The following mills were not in operation: Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
Tumwater Paper Mills, St. Regis Kraft Co., Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 


(West Tacoma 
Anacortes; Shaffer Box. Co. 

















PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


DU PONT 
HALOPONT 


COLORS 


white shades 


Ds PONT Halopont colors are par- 
ticularly suitable for the production 
of white shades on all papers, from 
book and magazine to bond and 
writing. They are unequalled for 
glassine shades, as they are not 
dulled in super-calendering. 

These Halopont Colors can be 
added to the beater in dry powder 
form and are quick-developing ... 
possess excellent fastness to light 
and produce brilliant white shades. 


HALOPONT BLUE M 
A medium blue suitable for the 
greener shades of white. 

HALOPONT BLUE R 


Suitable for the redder shades 
and may be used in combination 


with Halopont Blue M to produce 
any of the medium white shades. 


HALOPONT VIOLET 


A bright violet suitable for pink- 
ish whites and as shading color 
with Halopont Blue M and R. 


Send for samples of these superior 
colors today. Test them for your- 
self. You'll find them without an 
equal. And remember—our Tech- 
nical Service Department is always 
willing to help you solve your dye- 
stuffs difficulties. 


REG. U. s, PAT. OFF. 


E. I. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CQO., 


INC. 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Cana- 

dian Industries, Ltd., Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, Quebec, and 
372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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GERMANY’S LARGEST 


—pulp producer, Zellstoffabrik Waldhof, with a ca- 
pacity of 320,000 tons of pulp and 90,000 tons (metric 
tons) of paper annually, reported a loss of 386,000 
marks on 1931 operations. Dividends were passed. 
Company’s losses are traceable directly to the decline 
in chemical pulp production in 1931 and falling prices. 
Paper production was well maintained. Brisk sales of 
ethyl alcohol produced from sulphite liquors and the 
high rate of production of sulphite pulp for rayon 
manufacture helped offset the severe losses in general 
wood pulp sales. 





PRODUCTION OF PAPER 


—in July, 1932, according to identical mill reports to 
the statistical department of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, was approximately 15% below the 
level of the corresponding seven months of last year 
and inventories were 5% smaller than a year ago. All 
major grades showed decreases. Production was in 
fairly close balance with demand in most grades as 
evidenced by the fact that almost all stocks were below 
last year’s level. 

For the first seven months of 1932 the production 
of wood pulp was approximately 16% below the level 
of the first seven months of 1931, according to identical 
mill reports. Both the amount of pulp consumed by 
producing mills and the amount shipped to the open 
market showed substantial decreases from a year ago, 
the former being 14% below the level of the first seven 
months of 1931 and the latter about 22% less. Ship- 
ments of soda pulp to the open market were 41% 
smaller than during the seven months of 1931, while 
shipments of news grade sulphite and groundwood 
diminished 24% and 36% respectively. Shipments of 
bleached sulphite to the open market were 35% staall- 
er. Kraft pulp shipments to the open market were 1% 
smalert han during the seven months of 1931, while 
the amount consumed by producing mills was 20% less 
than during the first seven months of 1931. 

At the end of July, stocks of pulp on hand at pro- 


ducing mills were below the level of a year ago in the 
case of groundwood, bleached sulphite, kraft and soda 
pulp. All the other grades showed increases in inven- 
tories. 


Report of Paper Operations in Identical Mills for the 
Month of July, 1932 


Stocks on 
Hand End of 
Month— 


Tons 


33,369 
42,253 
59,365 
40,030 
5,909 
41,451 
6,543 
4,865 
3,606 
16,277 


Production 
Tons 

74,502 
49,647 
113,465 
29,640 
10,076 
17,454 
5,214 
2,003 
3,194 
11,647 


Shipments 
Tons 


76,857 
51,646 
114,487 
30,384 
9,990 
18,838 
5,902 
2,033 
3,481 
12,922 


Grade 
Newsprint __. 
Book Uncoated __. 
Paperboard __________. 
Wrapping ________. 
_. _— ee 
Writing, etc. 
a 
ae 
aS ee 
Other grades _____. 
Total All Grades, 

July, 1932 
Total All Grades 

7 Mos. 1932 _. 
Total All Grades 

7 Mos. 1931 _. 


316,842 326,540 253,668 


2,680,821 2,689,745 253,668 


- 3,148,756 ° 3,149,478 266,740 





Report of Wood Pulp Operations in Identical Mills for 
the Month of July, 1932 


Used 
During 
Month, 

Tons 


51,328 


Shipped Stocks on 
During Hand End 
Month, of Month, 
Tons Tons 
1,418 62,250 
18,653 1,436 7,739 
13,586 1,052 2,374 
1,232 22 1,211 
1,866 2,528 2,388 
15,321 4,648 3,687 
9,002 1,837 2,470 
220 48 174 


Production 
Grade Tons 
Groundwood _................. 47,454 
Sulphite, News Grade. 20,047 
Sulphite, Bleached 13,740 
Suiphite, Easy Bleaching 1,185 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich __ 4,249 
Kraft Pulp 
Soda Pulp 
Other Grades 
Total All Grades 
July, 1932 __. 
Total All Grades 
7 Mos. 1932 _.. 
Total All Grades 
7 Mos. 1931 __. 


117,525 111,128 12,989 82,293 


......1,073,898 977,130 90,424 82,293 


....-1,274,670 1,141,103 115,464 87,235 








IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES 
SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Compiled by the U. S. Dep of C 





of Foreign and D 





(Figures Subject to Revision.) 








R 1h 
cr Rough: 


Spruce Other & S 
Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords 


ruce 
Dollars 


Rossed ———_————__, 


ther a Spruce Other 
Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars 





Countries— 
Sov. Rus. in Eur. 





12,705 136,575 


53,053 505,170 


.. 12,306 111,500 ee 65,758 641,745 
Total Imports of Pulpwood, September, 1932—82,708 Cords; $779,211. 


ee... 12,306 
Total - 


25,901 








25,901 





WOOD PULP 
Chemical 
Unbleached 
Sulphite 
Tons Dollars 


Chemical 
Bleached 


Chemical 
Unbleached 
Sulphate 
Tons Dollars 


Chemical Soda Pulp, 
Bleached Unbleached 
Sulphate and Bleached 


Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 


Mechanically Ground 
Unbleached Bleached 


Sulphite 
‘ons Dollars Tons Dollars 


Tons Dollars 





COUNTRIES— 


EES EE ee ee: 3o5.COt«j y 75 
Czechoslovakia IRE 1,248 
Estonia 
Finland 
Germany _ 
Latavia _ 
Norway ____ 
Sweden 
anada 


808 14,565 1,528 

sens sees 1,433 
2,898 
3,026 


116,461 
121,408 
599,143 


4,276 502 
10.629. 
238,349 


Total a .. 14,643 276,029 1,336 23,752 30,069 977,191 21,353 1,013,431 16,342 
Total Imports of Wood Pulp, All Grades, September, 1932—85,707 Tons; $2.985,458. 


8,602 ’ 
i 4,756 
141,298 


83 3,234 


106,826 
539,861 


1,548 


1,881 


151,960 83 3,234 
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NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION 


—in Canada during September, 1932, amounted to 
150,691 tons and shipments of 152,633 tons, according 
to statistics of the News Print Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 70,621 tons and ship- 
ments 73,234 tons, making a total United States and 
Canadian news print production of 221,312 tons and 
shipments of 225,867 tons. During September, 21,532 
tons of news print were made in Newfoundland and 
1,052 tons in Mexico, so that the total North American 
production for the month amounted to 243,896 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 236,590 tons less in the 
first nine months of 1932 than in the first nine months 
of 1931, which was a decrease of 14%. The output in 
the United States was 101,886 tons or 12% less than 
for the first nine months of 1931, in Newfoundland 
11,604 tons or 5% less, and in Mexico 1,993 tons less, 
making a North American decrease of 352,073 tons 
or 13%. 


Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 
48,062 tons at the end of September and at United 
States mills 33,095 tons, giving a combined total of 
81,157 tons compared with 85,712 tons on August 31. 


North American Production 
United News- 
Canada States foundland Mexico Total 


1932—September 150,691 70,621 21,532 1,052 243,896 

Nine Mos. 1,451,168 770,533 208,264 9,739 2,439,704 
1931—Nine Mos. 1,687,758 872,419 219,868 11,732 2,791,777 
1930—Nine Mos. 1,902,056 985,142 214,008 10,667 3,111,873 
1929—Nine Mos 1,993,881 1,038,748 188,385 14,024 3,235,038 
1928—Nine Mos_ 1,732,563 1,047,602 170,726 12,185 2,963,076 
1927—Nine Mos. 1,519,049 1,135,696 150,385 10,778 2,815,908 
1926—Nine Mos. 1,380,722 1,259,506 133,590 9,572 2,783,390 
1925—Nine Mos 1,115,232 1,127,436 59,381 9,502 2,311,551 





Japanese Paper Production and Sales 
August, 1932 (in Pounds) 


Production Sales 
Printing Paper (high grade) 11,733,530 9,868,421 
Printing Paper 9,644,358 9,327,889 
Drawing Paper 1,379,911 1,621,934 
Simili Paper 8,511,784 8,208,856 
Art Paper 1,096,400 1,244,715 
News Paper 46,734,215 46,698,709 
Sulphite Paper 4,921,566 5,852,113 
Colored Paper 1,126,687 1,201,767 
Wrapping Paper 12,415,633 14,123,412 
Japanese Paper 1,339,637 1,287,031 
Board Paper 6,857,632 4,203,304 
Sundries __. 3,672,578 4,621,747 





Total 5 109,433,931 108,259,898 


HOTEL CONGRESS 





Sixth at Main Street 
Portland, Ore. 
e 
AN INVITATION 
= TO PULP and PAPER 
= MEN who appreciate a 
hotel favorably located 
within the business area. 
200 rooms, all with baths. 
Splendid garage facilities. 
& 
Moderate rates. 
7 
Marshall B. Grenfell 
Resident Manager 











Name it-- 
and we 
have it 


There are all kinds of paper mills 
and all kinds of paper machines 
in them. There are all sorts of 
operating conditions and all sorts 
of felting needs. 


We weave fine felts with which to 
serve those many and varied felt- 
ing requirements, and can send 
you a felt adapted to any condi- 
tion you may describe. 


Nor are we ever hesitant about 
placing Orrs in competition with 
other felts to determine which 
leads in water removal qualities, 
or in ability to stand hard wear. 


Send your next felt order to 
Piqua. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


Vy, 
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STATEMENT ‘OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, published monthly at Seattle 
ington, for October 1, 1932. 


State of Washington, County of King,—=ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Lawrence K. Smith, who having been duly sworn 
according to am deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
the Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, and that the following is, to the best 
of his k ee and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are 

Publisher, Consolidated Publishing Co., 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 

Editor, Lloyd E. Thorpe, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 

Managing editor (none). 

Business manager, Lawrence K. Smith, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm. 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Consolidated Publishing Co., 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 

Miller Freeman, Daniel L. Pratt, Lawrence K. Smith, W. E. Crosby, G. 
W. Cain, all of 72 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security hoiders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; alse that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 

es and i under which stockholders and security holders 
ade do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, assaciation, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


LAWRENCE K. SMITH, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of October, 1932. 
(Seal) RALPH H. MOULTON. 


(My commission expires June 24, 


, Wash- 





1936.) 


we 


ROBERT B. WOLF 


—manager, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Division, 
Longview, Washington, has been named trustee of the 
board of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

At semi-annual meeting of the board in October D. 
K. Brown, general manager of the Neenah Paper Com- 
pany, and M. L. Alexander, president, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, were eu 

The following officers were reelected: Ernst Mahler, 
Neenah, president; D. Clark Everest, Wausau, vice- 
president; Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, president of 
Lawrence, secretary and director; R. J. Watts, treas- 
urer; Westbrook Steele, executive secretary; and Dr. 
Otto Kress, technical director. Other trustees are: 


Hugh Strange, Neenah, and Monroe A. Wertheimer, 
Kaukauna. 





WASTE PAPER PRICES 

—are controlled by a small group, backed by large pa- 
perboard manufacturing interests, so it is contended by 
other board mills. These latter have protested to the 
Federal Trade Commission. Hearings in Chicago in 
October put eight large board mills on defense, together 
with A. F. Meisterheim, common purchasing agent. 
Under stout cross-examination the defense contended 
that supply and demand only ruled the market. To the 
contrary, the Federal Trade Commission seeks to find 


evidence of arbitrarily controlling waste paper prices 
in Chicago market. 





AMERICAN WRITING 

—Paper Company showed a net loss of $435,000 after 
taxes and charges compared with a net loss of $130,000 
for first nine months of 1922 and 1931 respectively. 











Fine Face Canvas Dryer Felts 
for Fine Papers 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 





Absolutely Leave No 








TRIUNE Three Ply Felts Insure Large Production 
Made from 60 Inches to 288 Inches Wide 


Ww 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


FRANK P. WILDER, Agent, New Heathman Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


Felt Marks on Paper 
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SULPHUR 


(99%% PURE) 
for 


SULPHITE PULP 











rIME— 


Nothing in business is so valuable as Time. 


TENAX FELTS save Thee. Trouble, Worry and 


Expense. 


TENAX FELTS are designed to conserve Time by 


increasing Speed and Life. 


TENAX FELTS (Endless) For High Speed and Finish. 


Non-Users Are the Losers 


LockPorT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
ALAN C. DUNHAM, Pacific Coast Representative 





When writing to advertisers please mention Pacitric PuLp AND Paper INDUSTRY 














